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i be recent Exhibition at Burlington House 
of Dutch Pictures 1470-1750, assembled 
almost entirely from British collections, demon- 
strated an unsuspected measure of our artistic 
wealth. Central Gallery III, devoted solely to 
Rembrandt, lightened by Cuyp, left one speech- 
less and awed; the words of Louis Dubedat 
haunted the mind: ‘I believe in Michael 
Angelo, Velasquez, and Rembrandt; in the 
might of design, the mystery of colour, the 
redemption of all things by Beauty everlasting.’ 
In Gallery IV ‘A Man in Armour’, lent by the 
Glasgow Art Gallery, an example of Rem- 
brandt’s supernal last period, showed the 
artist’s qualities at perhaps their most charac- 
teristic height: dignity, solemnity, marvels of 
chiaroscuro, and passionate apprisement of 
human character, made the canvas, as in all 
Rembrandt’s greatest work, vibrate as though 
endowed with life itself. Her Majesty the Queen 
could not have benefited the artistic life of her 
people better than by her loan, amongst seven- 
teen pictures, of ‘Portrait of a Lady with a Fan’ 
by Rembrandt, ‘Reading the Letter’ and ‘The 
Card Players’ by Terborch, Vermeer’s ‘A Lady 
at the Virginals’, and de Hooch’s ‘Courtyard 
in Delft’. By her loan of de Hooch’s ‘A Child 
with a Golf Club’ the Hon. Mrs. Greville 
reminded us that golf did not originate in 
Scotland, and the Ashmolean by Terbruggen’s 
‘A Man Playing the Bagpipes’ that that instru- 
ment used not to be confined to the High- 
lands. 


Ten minutes take one from Burlington to 
Apsley House, where amongst the stupendous 
treasures of the Duke of Wellington some 200 


Notes and Observations 


pictures are on permanent view. After the per- 
fect harmony of the Dutch exhibition the 
pictures at Apsley House strike a more hetero- 
geneous note. History is appropriately illus- 
trated by ‘The Battle of Waterloo’ by Sir 
William Allan and Sir David Wilkie’s ‘Chelsea 
Pensioners reading the Waterloo Despatch’— 
the latter, though in the same room as Ward’s 
‘Napoleon in Prison as a Young Man’, is con- 
tiguous with Landseer’s ‘The Illicit Still’. In 
the Waterloo Gallery the huge canvas of the 
Duke on Horseback by Goya y Lucientes hangs 
oddly between Salvi’s ‘The Holy Family’ and 
Cignani’s ‘Venus and Adonis’, nor does Cor- 
reggio’s ‘The Agony in the Garden’ go aptly 
with ‘The Departure of a Hawking Party’. 
Congruity is reserved for the Dining-room, 
which is decorated with more than life-size 
portraits of six contemporary monarchs. 


Another ten minutes brings one near the 
Marble Arch to Home House, built for Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Home, in the 1770’s by 
Robert Adam, now the headquarters of 
the Courtauld Institute of Art, where on 
Saturday mornings, without charge, the public 
may see some fine modern paintings housed 
in a perfect example of Adam’s middle period. 
The display includes Van Gogh’s autobio- 
graphical ‘L’Homme A L’Oreille Coupée’, 
Cézanne’s “The Card Players’, Utrillo’s en- 
chanting ‘Rue A Sannois’, characteristic 
examples of Degas, Daumier, and Gauguin, 
and, to remind one of the building’s date, a 
ravishing portrait in the hall of the artist’s 
wife by Thomas Gainsborough. 


G. B. 
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Robert Browning: A Portrait Challenged 


By HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 


GNORANCE about Browning is as dense and 

pervading as a December fog, and when 
Mrs. Betty Miller’s brilliant but perverse bio- 
graphy was published even usually well-in- 
formed critics (apart from Mr. J. M. Cohen, 
who out of his own knowledge was able to 
sound a note of doubt and caution) had per- 
force to accept the ‘portrait’ as a true one. It 
so happened, however, that just as Mrs. 
Miller’s book appeared I was ai the end of 
some years’ work on a study of Browning’s 
poetry, and though I had sought no new bio- 
graphical material I had read practically every- 
thing in print about the Brownings, including 
many hundreds of letters, and in consequence 
had in my mind a very vivid picture by which 
I was able to judge the accuracy of Mrs. 
Miller’s presentation. 

Brilliant the book certainly is, and the writing 
full of power and individuality, but I call it 
perverse because it sets out to debunk, to deni- 
grate, and manipulates material to that end. 
The denigration concerns not only Browning 
but his wife and the relations between them. 
Mrs. Miller lacks what used to be but is no 
longer regarded as a necessity in a biographer, 
a warm sympathy with her subject. She does 
not like Browning, she does not like Elizabeth, 
and she does not approve of their marriage, 
and so she chooses facts, and suppresses others, 
with a view to making her readers share her 
attitude. It is not through her new material— 
interesting and important as this is—that she 
effects her purpose, but by a number of minute 
but significant distortions of the old, and by 
insinuating opinion as if it were fact. 

Mrs. Miller objects to Browning’s having 
lived at home till he was 34. She does not use 
the word ‘sponging’, but she writes in such a 
way as to lead one reviewer to say that Brown- 
ing ‘sponged on his father, his wife and his 
patron’ (Mrs. Miller for some reason calls Fox 
Browning’s ‘patron’). She suggests that Brown- 
ing’s position ‘required him to work’, and 
draws attention to the elder Browning’s salary 
of £275 a year, neglecting to point out that this 
was the equivalent of today’s income of £1,000 
tax free. As a comment on the situation she 


quotes Andrea del Sarto, ‘My father and my 
mother died of want’! There is no evidence 
whatever that Browning’s parents were any- 
thing but content that their gifted son should 
do his ‘work’ from his own home, and what we 
do know is that his ‘light rational life’ enabled 
him to produce a great bulk of poetry of a high 
order, which Mrs. Miller would have had 
sacrificed to her formula of ‘asserting the right 
of his manhood’ and ‘earning an honest living’. 

Her feeling that parental influence played 
too great a part in Browning’s life leads her to 
see the initial letters of ‘Festus’ and ‘Michal’ 
as standing for father and mother, but she has 
not much to say about Browning’s father: it is 
Sarah Anna (as Mrs. Miller always calls her) 
who comes under the lash. Browning’s refusal 
to go on with the university lectures is called 
a ‘return to his mother’s side’. A totally un- 
supported suggestion is made that the exquisite 
love poem, The Flower’s Name, ‘celebrated his 
mother’s garden and her presence among the 
rose-bushes’. Elvire in Fifine at the Fair some- 
how represents ‘the moral standards of Sarah 
Anna’. Mrs. Miller of course makes much of 
the son’s exaggerated sorrow at the death of 
the mother in 1849, and leaves us with the 
impression that he never got over it: she nar- 
rates the visit to Bagni di Lucca which Eliza- 
beth persuaded him to make soon afterwards 
but neglects to tell us that Elizabeth said that 
a few weeks of this restored his spirits. There 
is no evidence that Browning owed more to his 
mother than millions of Victorian sons owed 
to theirs, but Mrs. Miller says, ‘Sarah Anna’s 
submerged influence magnetized the main cur- 
rent of his life’. 

This last is the head and front of Sarah 
Anna’s offending: she is supposed to be the 
changeless source of her son’s religious outlook, 
which Mrs. Miller cannot away with, regard- 
ing it as abject Christianity, in spite of the fact 
that to the orthodox Mrs, Orr it was hardly 
Christianity at all. She quotes Hardy on Brown- 
ing’s ‘smug Christian optimism worthy of a 
dissenting grocer’, as if Hardy’s opinion on 
Browning’s religion could matter more than 
Chesterton’s opinion on Hardy’s. She cannot 
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believe any man would be a Christian on his 
own account—Browning ‘adopted his mother’s 
religion’. It was out of love for her that he 
‘dethroned reason’—a common enough habit 
of poets. There is some ‘unresolved problem’ 
of a ‘double inner life’, a ‘tragedy’ which is 
attributable to a ‘revolt against the standards 
of an all-too-tenderly loved mother’, an ‘early 
betrayal’ which is (most unaccountably) en- 
shrined in the poem Memorabilia. No evidence 
is adduced to show that Browning did any- 
thing but modify, in accordance with his own 
strongly individual mind, the plain but not 
intolerant Christian teaching with which he, 
like most people of his generation, grew up. 

Against Elizabeth personally Mrs. Miller has 
less to object, but I think that when she quotes 
opinions to the effect that by 1845 Elizabeth 
had lost much of her beauty and appeared at 
39 much beyond her age, she ought to have 
given the source of her quotations to enable us 
to estimate the value of the catty remarks. So, 
too, in the last year of the marriage Mrs. Miller 
herself describes Elizabeth’s face as being 
‘wizened’, ‘drawn and desiccated’ almost to 
‘mummification’, with ‘the air of a very aged 
child’—and on the opposite page, with a bold- 
ness almost brazen, prints the lovely portrait 
painted in that same year by Gordigiani! 

But it is on the relation between Robert and 
Elizabeth that Mrs. Miller is most iconoclastic. 
She is determined to shatter the legend of the 
perfect marriage which has provided inspira- 
tion for a hundred years of lovers. She objects 
bitterly to that aspect of the courtship which 
made Robert insist that ‘there can be no love 
but from beneath’, and especially to the ap- 
parent contradiction involved in Elizabeth’s 
adopting a similar attitude. She calls this a 
‘predicament’, a ‘collision’, a ‘stalemate’, and 
fails to see that it is simply a beautiful exchange 
of humility for humility, based on the fact that 
in a profound love each of the lovers must 
admire and look up to the other. She declares 
that the ‘pedestal’ on which Robert placed 
Elizabeth was a stumbling-block all through the 
fifteen years of the marriage, and yet quite un- 
warrantably suggests, in the middle of the 
marriage, that Robert was ceasing to be able 
to look up to his wife’s intellect, and ‘could no 
longer respect her’. This, of course, refers to 
their differences of opinion over spiritualism 
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and Napoleon III, differences which con- 
temporary observers assure us did not in the 
least affect their profounder relation. Mrs. 
Miller sees Browning ‘losing an essential 
dignity’ through being ‘silenced’ on these 
questions: Elizabeth’s letters give no impres- 
sion at all of Robert’s being ‘silenced’—he 
continued to the end to be loudly and humor- 
ously critical. 

Mrs. Miller discovers that it was Browning’s 
‘weakness’ that made Elizabeth consent to the 
marriage, that the ‘mastery’ she desired was 
not forthcoming: yet any understanding study 
of the Love Letters shows Browning’s steady 
pressure, extending over months, forcing Eliza- 
beth to agree first to the engagement and then 
to a marriage fixed for the autumn of 1846, and 
his sudden insistence compelling her to act with 
incredible finality when need arose in Septem- 
ber. There is a definite suppressio veri at the end 
of the Wimpole Street story: ‘Whereupon, 
implacable now, Robert Browning was driven 
to assert over his wife the full force of his 
authority. ““You shall think for me”, he wrote, 
“that is my command!” ’ This is very witty 
and sarcastic, but surely it makes a difference 
that what Browning actually wrote was: ‘I 
shall ask you to do no more of my business that 
I can manage myself, but where I can not 
manage, why then you shall think for me— 
that is my command.’ Exactly similar is Mrs. 
Miller’s statement that in marriage Browning 
‘was to find “‘the personality of my wife . . . so 
strong and peculiar” ’ that for many years he 
was ‘unable to assert himself in the face of it.’ 
This is obviously intended to imply that Brown- 
ing said that the strong and peculiar personality 
of his wife prevented him from asserting him- 
self, but the quoted words about her per- 
sonality occur in a letter to Furnivall in 1885 
simply as a reason why Browning had never 
felt any desire to inquire into details of Eliza- 
beth’s early life. 

Mrs. Miller wishes to show that Browning 
and his wife drifted apart through an imper- 
fection in their love. Because Elizabeth tells 
Fanny Haworth she ‘can conceive of a strong 
attachment recovering from a shock’ of es- 
trangement, this is assumed to be a reference 
to her own marriage. When she writes to Mrs. 
Jameson, ‘I did not like Rome. . . . I lost 
several letters in Rome, besides a good deal of 
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illusion’, we are to draw the inference that the 
illusion concerned Robert. We are even asked 
to see in Andrea del Sarto’s complaint about 
his giddy wife’s fettering influence upon his art 
a reference to a similar obstruction in Brown- 
ing’s own life! No poem is ‘dramatic’ enough 
to escape being pressed into service. The 
wandering, wavering love of Two in the 
Campagna shows Browning ‘filled with a 
desperate longing for the unimpaired com- 
munion of happier days’. And when Sludge 
protests that his soul has been ruined we are 
to ‘hear plainly for a moment the voice of his 
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creator’ complaining that through marriage 
‘the burden of his message’ has been ‘falsified’. 

I have instanced only the more obvious of 
the places where Mrs. Miller seems to me guilty 
of distortion. In many others the method is 
more subtle, and the result is a book which— 
for anyone who has not a faith in Browning 
based on adequate knowledge—must create 
the impression that he was frustrated as a man 
and a poet owing to the influence of his mother 
and his wife. This I believe to be wholly 
untrue, both as to the frustration and the 
influence. 
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edie the day was lost, and the clock’s divisions 
yawned like lacunae in the racks of time; 

were grey duration’s golden absences— 

bare pigeon-holes of bright absconded dream. 


Somewhere the hours cut loose like a runaway carriage; 
like the slip-coach car detached from a breathless express. 
All day I travelled those shining one-track metals, 

serene, without a ticket, and totally lost. 


Elsewhere, no doubt, anxieties pounded, pounded, 
banging like frenzied bailiffs at the door. 
Soft willow greens caressed my carriage-window, 


and eyes inhaled the sky-line’s ether haze. 


Far off, I knew, the minutes beat a warning 

on daylight’s sombre dusty-throated gong. 
Flower-tufted fields unwound their spools of coolness, 
freeing the mind from cares of things to come. 


So evening fell; and noon’s hard-blazing bell-glass 
trembled and lost its look of torturing heat. 

Where was that sadness which my heart expected? 
... blue twilight grinned, dispensing drams of sleep. 


Therefore the night’s first star discovers me— 
where emerald lamps invite—a traveller still. 
Home has no lure in contrast to this journey, 
nor shall I sleep till past each secret hill. 


DEREK STANFORD 
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The Use of the Second Person in 
Twelfth Night 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


U NLIKE the English-speaking peoples, the 
inhabitants of most continental countries 
have retained the use of the second person 
singular, and this linguistic usage gives a sub- 
tlety and a nuance to their conversation, and 
consequently to the dialogue in their plays and 
fiction, which we have quite lost. 

In Shakespeare’s day, however, the second 
person singular was still often used in con- 
versation, and this custom is reflected and 
exemplified in the dialogue of his plays. The 
ears of an Elizabethan audience, too, were, of 
course, like those of a modern French audience, 
subconsciously attuned to modulations, in the 
conversation of the dramatis personae, to and 
from the two numbers of the second person. 
Unfortunately we of today, whether we listen 
to a play of Shakespeare in the theatre or on 
the radio, or read it in the study, have lost this 
sensitiveness of ear and eye, so that we make 
no distinction, mental or instinctive, between 
the use of the second person singular and 
plural. 

It struck me therefore that it would be 
interesting to analyse in detail one play of 
Shakespeare to try to discover 


(a) what principles, if any, regulate his use 
of the second person; 

(6) how far he is consistent in applying those 
principles; 

(c) what inferences of interest in the inter- 
pretation of the play can be drawn from 
his use of the second person. 


I selected Twelfth Night for my purpose for a 
variety of reasons, but chiefly because it may 
be reckoned among the plays which have a 
setting contemporary with Shakespeare and 
because in the text verse and prose are nearly 
equally commingled. 

I begin with some statistics. I counted the 
number of ‘speeches’ in Twelfth Night in which 
the second person, singular or plural, is speci- 
fically used, omitting all those addressed to 
two or more persons. My definition of ‘speech’ 
for this purpose was any sentence or un- 


interrupted sequence of sentences addressed to 
a particular person. I found that there are 
in the play 411 such ‘speeches’, of which 
132 (or 32 per cent.) are in the second person 
singular and 279 (or 68 per cent.) in the 
second person plural. Thus in Twelfth Night 
the second person plural is used slightly more 
than twice as often as the second person singu- 
lar. The proportion no doubt varies from play 
to play in accordance with the characters, 
situations, subject-matter, &c., and perhaps 
also in accordance with changes in Shake- 
speare’s own style. However, in Twelfth Night 
clearly the second person plural is the more, 
and the second person singular the less, normal 
method of address. 

The Rev. Edwin Abbott in the third (1870) 
edition of his Shakespearean Grammar drew atten- 
tion to ‘the interesting distinction between 
thou and you’, which, he stated, ‘has not hither- 
to attracted the attention of readers, or, so far 
as I am aware, of commentators on Shake- 
speare’. He went on in the text of his book to 
devote five paragraphs (paras. 231-5) to the 
subject. 

Abbott stresses in his Grammar that in the 
time of Shakespeare the English language was 
in a period of transition and that the second 
person singular had ‘already fallen somewhat 
into disuse’. He says that ‘thou in Shakespeare’s 
time was very much like “du” now’ (i.e. in 
1870) ‘among the Germans’, that is the pro- 
noun of 


(1) affection towards friends; 

(2) good-humoured superiority to servants; 

(3) contempt or anger to strangers; 

(4) the higher poetic style and the language 
of solemn prayer. 


In the main, from my examination of Twelfth 
Night, I agree with Abbott’s statements, 
though I think that the categories into which 
he divides the use by Shakespeare of the second 
person singular may well be found to need 
both extension and particularization. It is to be 
noticed as regards (4) that thou does not occur 
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in that play any more frequently in the verse 
than in the prose passages. 

After a careful analysis of Twelfth Night I 
answer the first two questions that I posed my- 
self, as follows: 


(a) Shakespeare does on the whole, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, regulate his 
use of the second person on certain set 
principles, which are roughly those 
enumerated by Abbott; 

(6) Shakespeare is not always consistent in 
applying those principles, but he is much 
more consistent than his practice in other 
matters would lead one to expect. 
Euphony or rhyme is usually the ex- 
planation of his inconsistencies. 


It is my third question, however, that 
interests me most, and it is mainly in an 
endeavour to answer that question that I ap- 
pend the following notes. My references are 
all to the Cambridge Twelfth Night, edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Dr. J. Dover 
Wilson, 2nd ed., 1949. All italics in quotations 
from the play are mine. 

i. Act I, Scene 2. This, the scene where Viola 
and the sea captain converse after their rescue 
from the shipwreck, is an example of con- 
sistency. In their sixty-three lines of dialogue 
Viola addresses the captain in the second per- 
son singular and he replies in the second per- 
son plural. Viola’s use of thou clearly falls 
within Abbott’s category (b), which should 
perhaps be extended to cover not only ser- 
vants but also all those of noticeable social 
inferiority. 

ii. The aristocrats. There are four titled 
characters in Twelfth Night: Orsino, Duke and 
Governor of Illyria, who is only once addressed 
as thou and then by the Clown; Olivia, Countess, 
who is only five times addressed as thou, four 


times by the Clown, and once, in very special | 


circumstances, which will be mentioned later, 
by Malvolio; Sir Toby Belch, who is only three 
times addressed as thou, twice by Sebastian, 
who does not then know his interlocutor’s 
identity, and once by Olivia, on each occasion 
in anger; and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who is 
addressed, it is true, seventeen times as thou, 
but on sixteen of these occasions it is Sir Toby 
who is speaking, and on the other occasion it 
is Sebastian, who speaks in anger and again 
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does not know to whom he is talking. It ap- 
pears therefore that the Clown and Sir Toby 
must, in the matter of the second person, each 
be treated sui generis. 

iii. The Clown. He is a law, or rather an 
absence of law, unto himself in the matter of 
the second person. Regardless of their relative 
social positions he, at one time or another, 
addresses nearly everyone in the second per- 
son singular. This indeed is exactly what we 
should expect. The position of ‘fool’ in a house- 
hold, with licence to chaff his betters, made it 
inevitable that he should be permitted at times 
to break into the more familiar forms of speech. 

iv. Sir Toby Belch. Sir Toby’s use of the second 
person singular is especially interesting. He 
uses it more than any other character in the 
play, namely thirty-three times. He thus ac- 
counts himself alone for a quarter of the 
‘speeches’ in the play in which the second per- 
son singular is used. I feel very sure that this 
cannot be chance or coincidence, but that the 
habit is part of Sir Toby’s character, as con- 
sciously or unconsciously conceived by Shake- 
speare, in the same way as a modern dramatist 
might represent a bibulous elderly knight as 
in the habit of calling all and sundry, even 
strangers, by their Christian or pet names. I 
do not see, I confess, how an actor in a modern 
production of Twelfth Night is to bring out this 
trait of character, but I have no doubt that it 
is there. 

It is also noteworthy that out of nineteen 
‘speeches’ addressed to Sir Andrew, Sir Toby 
uses thou sixteen times, whereas whenever Sir 
Andrew addresses Sir Toby he calls him you, 
This is certainly odd considering that their 
rank is equal and that we in the audience all 
have the impression that they are boon com- 
panions. Perhaps the explanation is that Sir 
Andrew is much younger than Sir Toby, or 
that he is frightened of him. 

v. Olivia and Malvolio. Olivia’s mode of ad- 
dress to Malvolio presents an interesting prob- 
lem. In the earlier part of the play she calls 
him you, as befits his austere demeanour and 
his important position in her household. At 
I. v. 305-10, however, wishing to send him 
after Cesario, she says: ‘Run after that same 
peevish messenger. . . . Hie thee, Malvolio.’ 
Possibly Olivia uses the second person singular 
because she is giving an express command, or 
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perhaps because ‘Hie thee’ was a cant Eliza- 
bethan phrase. The two characters do not 
come together again until after the trick of the 
false letter has been played on Malvolio and 
until after Maria has suggested to Olivia that 
Malvolio is ‘in very strange manner’ and ‘pos- 
sessed’. Thereafter until the end of the play 
Olivia consistently addresses Malvolio as thou. 
It would be interesting to know the reason for 
this change of pronoun. Is it that Olivia is 
treating Malvolio as a child to be humoured? 

Malvolio always addresses his employer, 
Countess Olivia, as you, except on one notable 
occasion at Il. iv. 31 -.2, when the latter, see- 
ing him cross-gartered and smiling, and fear- 
ing for his sanity, says: ‘Wilt thou go to bed, 
Malvolio?’ In reply Malvolio, misled by 
Maria’s false love-letter, which she has care- 
fully and exclusively larded with thous, and 
mistaking the purport of the thou with which 
Olivia has just addressed him, himself triumph- 
antly breaks into the second person singular 
with his answer: “To bed! ay, sweet-heart, and 
I'll come to thee.’ Obviously an Elizabethan 
actor in this situation would have stressed the 
word thee. 

vi. Orsino and Cesario. This is another example 
of consistency. Viola, in her disguise as a boy 
and in her capacity as the Duke’s page, always 
calls Orsino you. Orsino, on the other hand, 
never speaks to Cesario except as thou. Viola 
clearly cannot in her peculiar circumstances 
be familiar with her employer. The Duke’s use 
of thou to Cesario is, I think, not just an example 
of what Abbott calls ‘good-humoured superi- 
ority’. It is also, and perhaps more, a sign of 
his affection for his page and of the latter’s 
youth and youthful appearance, which, it will 
be remembered, Orsino frequently stresses. 

vii. Olivia and Cesario. Abbott, perhaps with 
some tinge of prudishness and because his 
Grammar was published ‘for the use of schools’, 
does not stress that, as in continental practice, 
one of the main uses of the second person 
singular was between lovers or between hus- 
band and wife. This use is well exemplified in 
the conversations between Olivia and Viola 
disguised as Cesario. Viola, who is the mouth- 
piece of Orsino and who does not wish person- 
ally to be familiar with Olivia, keeps her 
distance and always calls her you. At their 


first interview both Olivia and Cesario use the © 
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second person plural. Towards the end of their 
conversation, however, it is made clear that 
Olivia is considerably attracted to the youth 
(1. v. 280-8). As soon as he has gone, though 
she has been calling him to his face you all the 
while, she breaks into a short soliloquy (I. v. 
293-302) in which suddenly she uses the 
second person singular, thus: 


am a gentleman.’... be sworn thou art! 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions and 
spirit, 

Do give thee five-fold blazon.’ 


In the context thou, the reiterated thys, and thee, 
all in two and a half lines, are very striking in 
contrast with what has gone before. They 
must, I feel, have been designed by Shake- 
speare to hit his Elizabethan audiences’ ears 
sharply and to let the spectators be in no doubt 
as to the warmth and strength of Olivia’s feel- 
ings for Cesario. 

At the second interview they begin again 
with the conventional yous, and then, as Olivia 
warms up, she suddenly says (11. i. 139-40) : 


‘Stay: 
I prithee, tell me what thou thinkst of me.’ 


Cesario answers coldly and Olivia returns to 
the second person plural for two ‘speeches’, 
until she cannot control her tongue and bursts 
out with her confession of love (m1. i. 151-4): 


‘Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 

By maidhood, honour, truth and everything, 
I love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide.’ 


viii. Act V, Scene i. In this scene there are 
some ostensibly bewildering switches from you 
to thou, but once the changing situation is ap- 
prehended, most are recognized as logical. 

At 1. 102 Olivia, who has recently and 
secretly married Sebastian, mistakes Viola, 
still dressed as Cesario, for her husband. Be- 
cause of the presence of others and the secrecy 
of the marriage Olivia speaks to her imagined 
husband as you. At 1. 140, however, Olivia pro- 
claims the marriage and immediately changes 
her form of address to thou. 

Again, at 1. 252 Viola discloses her sex. 
Orsino then speaks to her twice, feigning her 
still to be a boy, and, as was his former habit, 
uses thou. Thereafter he speaks twice again to 
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her, though now as a woman. As a mark of 
respect and because they are not formally be- 
trothed he then calls her you. 

ix. Act IV, Scene ti. Throughout the play 
Malvolio is one of the few characters that the 
Clown never takes the liberty of calling thou. 
When, however, Feste dresses up as Sir Topas 
the Curate, he addresses Malvolio and the sup- 
posed devil in him as thou. A little later the 
Clown takes off his disguise as Sir Topas, but 
continues his dialogue with Malvolio, out of 
sight of the latter, sometimes in the character 
of Sir Topas and sometimes in his own person. 
Throughout this dialogue the Clown, speaking 
as himself, calls Malvolio you and, speaking as 
Sir Topas, thou. Meanwhile Malvolio speaks to 
the supposed Sir Topas as you and to the Clown 
himself, as he has always done in the earlier 
part of the play, as thou. This procedure is 
strictly adhered to throughout the scene, and 
the alternation of singular and plural un- 
doubtedly helped the actor of the Clown with 
his dual impersonation. 

x. Act III, Scene ti. Sir Toby at ll. 43-44 
alludes to what may be called the ‘thou con- 
temptuous’, when in instructing Sir Andrew 
how to write his challenge to Cesario, he says: 
‘if thou “‘thoust” him some thrice, it shall not 
be amiss.’ Sir Andrew thereupon betters instruc- 
tion and two scenes later (m. iv. 147-74) 
returns with his short written challenge, in 
which the second person singular is used no 
less than eighteen times. It seems probable 
that the actor playing Sir Toby would seek a 
comic effect, as he read the challenge aloud, 
by progressively emphasizing this cluster of 
thees and thous. Note, however, as an example 
of my statistical enumeration, that I have, of 
course, treated the challenge as one indivisible 
whole and therefore only reckoned it as one 
thou ‘speech’. 

xi. Act II, Scene v. The text of Twelfth Night 
is presumed to have been amended after the 
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passing in 1606 of the statute against the ‘abuse 
of the Holy Name of God in Stage-plays’. 
Where we should expect the word ‘God’, ‘Jove’ 
is usually substituted. At 1. 181 is an example 
analogous to what Abbott calls ‘the language 
of solemn prayer’. In this instance it is thanks- 
giving to the Deity, namely, Malvolio’s ejacula- 
tion: ‘Jove, I thank thee.’ 

xii. Special use of thou. We can perhaps add 
one more to Abbott’s catalogue of occasions 
when thou is used, namely to inanimate objects, 
for, at 1. v. 21-22, when Maria drops the false 
letter for Malvolio to find, she does so with the 
words: ‘Lie thou there.’ 

xiii. An apparent inconsistency. In the very same 
line (1v. i. 18), after some previous banter from 
the Clown, Sebastian says to him: ‘there’s 
money for thee—if you tarry longer I shall give 
worse payment’. Clearly, I think, in the first 
remark Sebastian, who has been using the 
second person singular to the Clown, is still 
in a good humour, though, as the earlier 
‘speeches’ show, trying to get rid of him. He 
therefore calls him thee again. When the Clown 
lingers, however, Sebastian is annoyed, and 
therefore his next remark is in the second per- 
son plural. No doubt the actor who played 
Sebastian would take this change of number as 
an additional indication to harshen the tone 
of his voice half-way through the line. 

xiv. Shakespeare’s wish for euphony. Though 
there are several, I take one example only to 
show that unless something really important 
hinged on the pronoun to be used Shakespeare, 
when faced with the choice between con- 
sistency and euphony, even in prose, chose the 
latter. I have said that Sir Toby makes a point 
of calling Sir Andrew thou. Yet, oddly enough, 
his very first remark to Sir Andrew in the 
second person is in the plural (1. iii. 57): “You 
mistake, knight.’ “Thou mistakest, knight’ is 
a ‘very vile phrase’, and, to avoid it, Shake- 
speare has thrown consistency to the winds. 
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Lazarus 


HEN Lazarus came back from the sealed tomb 
—grave-linen banded round a moving man— 
and the first fears that crawled about our skins 
lifting the hair, and held our tongues, had fled, 
we comforted ourselves with his return 
whom we had mourned for, satisfied ourselves 
that face and hands and voice and gait were changed 
in nothing, as we knew them, and then laid 
in laughing sorrow and in sobbing joy 
our heads against his breast. 


The strangeness passed. 
But as our hearts beat quiet it reappeared, 
and filled our minds to questioning. What was 
death like? Was it a nothingness—the still 
blind blank of sleep, or the embracing flow, 
annihilation and absorption both, 
of water, colour fused in light, and lives 
no longer separate, but consciousness 
bathed and drawn into an all-merging stream—? 
Or was it eagle’s sight compared to man’s, 
—a clearer light than this world knows, senses 
more sharp and numerous than our dear five, 
a crowd of other beings, not all strange, 
but many recognized among our friends 
dead in years past; and was it to see God—? 


We do not know. Lazarus never told. 

Either, the words he knew fell short so far 

of what he saw, he would not use them, or 

the vision’s recall was renewal and 

he was caught up in it again, silent. 

But this we do know now: Death is not Death. 


W. A. B. GARDENER 
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HE recent publication of Canon Young’s 
Collected Poems—a volume exquisitely gar- 
nished by Miss Joan Hassall’s wood engravings 
and produced with the distinction expected of 
Mr. Jonathan Cape—affords the opportunity 
of surveying this poet’s work in perspective. 
Over thirty years have elapsed since Canon 
Young, then thirty-five, came south from his 
native Scotland in search of ‘plants and poems’. 
It is significant that his first book of verse, 
Winter Harvest, did not appear until he was 
over fifty; his last separate collection, The 
Green Man, was published in 1947, when he 
was sixty-two. Emphatically, therefore, his 
lyrics are ‘songs of experience’. What first 
strikes the reader of his poems, however, is 
their brevity: 


. . . other summing up the part 
May with approval say, His lines were terse. 


Terse they are, as they are highly-charged. No 
poet has made a word work harder for its 
living than Andrew Young. Like a trained 
athlete, each poem—seldom more than six- 
teen lines in length, often much less—has had 
every superfluous ounce of flesh sweated off it. 
Yet such is his art, one never feels that the 
idea enshrined in a given lyric has been any- 
thing but completely expressed; it is merely 
that not one single unnecessary word has been 
used—there are no trimmings, no grace-notes. 
The antithesis of Andrew Young is Swinburne, 
compared with whose copious periods a poem 
by the younger writer seems as frugal as an 
affidavit and as crisp as a biscuit. 

Casting around for influences, one thinks of 
the ‘Metaphysical’ poets of the seventeenth 
century, of Wordsworth, and, among modern 
poets, of Will Davies. But although in its 
simplicity of diction and metre and an occa- 
sional turn of phrase (‘Hedges in snow stood 
half their height’) Andrew Young’s work 
resembles that of Davies, it is less song than 
speech, distilled speech. In the imaginative 
sympathy he extends towards the humble of 
the earth, be they animal or human—a blind 
child, cattle plagued by flies, a shot magpie, to 
give three examples—he suggests Wordsworth; 
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like Wordsworth, too, he derives a philo- 
sophical lesson from such a matter as hunting 
for a flower out of season: 


Yet through this hill-wood, high and low, 
I peer in every place; 

Seeking for what I cannot find 

I do as I have often done 

And shall do while I stay beneath the sun. 


In his speculative habit of mind and the 
verbal dexterity with which he gives expres- 
sion to his speculations in metaphor and simile, 
he reminds one of Donne and his following; 
his images, however, are less violent, less bizarre 
than those of the seventeenth-century poets— 
yet no less effective. In The Swans, for instance, 
he feels that these creatures are 


So lovely that I know 
Death cannot kill such birds, 
It could but wound them, mortally. 


One is tempted to add that he has a kinship 
with Donne in his preoccupation with physical 
death, but the comparison would be false; he 
does not gloat over the relics of mortality with 
the morbid zest of Donne, but accepts the fact 
of dissolution calmly, as in Jllic Facet, in which 
not Donne’s but Thomas Hardy’s voice is 
echoed : 


We went one day to church, 
His friends and he; 

We left him in the lurch, 
As it seemed to me. 


But still from his grave he says, 
“You know the house; 

You must one of these days 
Drop in on us.’ 


Enough of these comparisons. One may be 
faintly reminded of another poet here and there 
in Canon Young’s work, but the reminder is 
only faint. He is in essence an original writer, 
caring nothing for literary fashions that veer 
with the weathercock, but quietly and in isola- 
tion writing his short, vivid, memorable poems 
which, as carefully wrought as the haystack he 
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brings so sharply before our eyes, are made to 
last. Each lyric is the matured imaginative 
expression of an idea which, if sometimes 
slight, is never trivial—each one has been 
richly worth the writing. 

Occasionally the mountain fastnesses of 
Scotland or Cumberland inspire him, as when 
he writes of Coniston in a thunderstorm: 


So quick the lightning came and went 
The solid rock was like a lighted tent. 


The South Country, however, especially his 
adopted shire of Sussex, is his favourite en- 
vironment, where on the Downs _ 


Chiming sheep-bells make 
One Sabbath of the years. 


As has been indicated, he is not merely a 
descriptive poet, however beautiful the scene 
he evokes. A chalk cliff seen against a cloud- 
less summer sky, ‘so white it stood like frozen 
air’, makes him feel as though he were 


A soul strayed 
In paradise 
Hiding my blinded eyes. 


It is not so much the thing seen—however per- 
fectly observed and described—that is impor- 
tant in a poem by Andrew Young as the idea, 
whimsical or profound—sometimes both— 
which it prompts. It is these ideas which make 
his work so individual and which differentiates 
it from that of the Georgian poets. Take The 
Dead Crab: 


A rosy shield upon its back, 

That not the hardest storm could crack, 
From whose sharp edge projected out 
Black pin-point eyes staring about; 
Beneath, the well-knit cote-armure 
That gave to its weak belly power; 

The clustered legs with plated joints 
That ended in stiletto points; 

The claws like mouths it held outside:— 
I cannot think this creature died 

By storm or fish or sea-fowl harmed 
Walking the sea so heavily armed; 

Or does it make for death to be 
Oneself a living armoury? 


Surely, one feels, this subject could not be 
described more accurately, more vividly, or 
with such rigid economy. This piece is indeed 
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a triumph of presentation with which most 
poets would be abundantly content. But not 
Andrew Young: for him this crab is the token 
of a philosophical idea expressed with shatter- 
ing force in the final couplet. 

He has a botanist’s eye for minutiae, and 
deals as faithfully with thistledown, glow- 
worms, lady-slipper orchids, and snails as with 
a widespreading prospect viewed from the 
Downs or from the mountains of the North, 
and there is not one of these various themes but 
has its counterpointing. ‘How strange, but how 
absolutely right!’ one exclaims after having 
read such a poem as Hibernating Snails, in which 
he treats of snails lying ‘in heaps thick and un- 
couth’ amidst the ivy of a castle wall— 


All fast asleep with open mouth, 
Although they breathe no air, 

Each china throat sealed up with glair; 
Yet some will never wake at all, 

For two years old or even three 

They crawled alive to their own funeral. 


Typical of Canon Young’s poetic gift as The 
Dead Crab and Hibernating Snails are, they repre- 
sent only one of its aspects. Equally charac- 
teristic is the manner in which, in the crucible 
of his fervent imagination, he transmutes the 
appearance of the entire natural world; few 
of his contemporaries share his power of 
being able to change a view into a vision. 
How indelibly and (be it noted) succinctly 
he stamps his impression of spring orchards 
on his reader’s mind: 


. . . dandelions flood 
The orchard as though apple-trees 
Dropped in the grass ripe oranges. . . . 


He can even write a delightful brief poem on 
mud. In fact, there is no object upon which he 
bends his concentrated gaze that he does not 
adorn. In Field Glasses he speaks of rooks being 
caught for a moment in his ‘crystal cage’. Not 
only rooks, but every one of his subjects is so 
happily incarcerated. He sometimes employs 
the most effective device of transposing ele- 
ments, as when the mole, dwelling under- 
ground, dies in the open, ‘buried within the 
blue vault of the air’. Extending this idea, he 
apostrophizes the white blackbird: 


You who are as white as sin 
To your black kith and kin. 
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Again and again as one reads Andrew Young’s 
Collected Poems one encounters such felicitous 
devices as these. For this reason it is wise to 
read only a few poems at a time, lest one be 
tempted to feel one is witnessing a series of 
celestial conjuring-tricks—an impression which 
does scant justice to a very serious artist. 

Seldom does this poet write with anything 
but classical restraint—he is the least extrava- 
gant of British poets in every sense—but into 
two lyrics, considered by many critics to be his 
finest, he infuses poignant emotion which, 
coming after so much that is restrained and 
objective, is singularly moving. One of these 
is entitled Passing the Graveyard. He notes how 
fast his flowers wither on his beloved’s grave, 
and reflects 


Why does it hurt the heart to think 
Of that most bitter abrupt brink 
Where the low-shouldered coffins sink? 


But since, with every seven years, a human 
body is completely renewed, why should he 
grieve when the whole flesh is flung off ? 


Let him who loves you think instead 
That like a woman who has wed 
You undressed first and went to bed. 


The second poem also has mortality for its 
theme. It is called A Prospect of Death, and the 
poet adjures his dear one, when she fails to 
wake him with a kiss, simply to imagine he has 
slept too late or is in a mood of anger, and only 
to regret that he misses the best part of the day: 


Even then you may be wrong; 

Through woods torn by a blackbird’s song 
My thoughts may often roam 

While graver business makes me stay at home. 


There will be time enough 

To go back to the earth I love 

Some other day that week, 

Perhaps to find what all my life I seek. 


So do not dream of danger; 

Forgive my lateness or my anger; 

You have so much forgiven, 

Forgive me this or that, or Hell or Heaven. 


Those who consider that Passing the Grave- 
yard and A Prospect of Deathare Andrew Young’s 
finest poems may well be right, since by these, 
more perhaps than in any of the others, he— 
this solitary, fastidious, idiosyncratic writer— 
is linked with the great tradition and speaks 
a universal tongue. 


Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon: Easter Day 
(W.S.: 


1575) 


ow Easter comes; the swans 
Are silver on the river—daffodils 
Windblown to glancing light among the gravestones. 


Within, cool on the gloom, 


Lily, magnolia and sprays of blackthorn 

By sunlit pillars shine, like a Bach chorale. 

Both grave in sculptural austerity— 

These flowers of a day (the flesh that fades), 

And stone which has outfaced six centuries; 
Column and arch that may, some earlier Easter, 
Have watched a boy kneel here, and join his treble 
To the triumphant fanfare of the lilies 

That celebrates the resurrected Lord. 
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One small head inattentive in a row 
Bowed sober as a carved wall monument... 
Unguessed among his brothers and shrewd father, 
The seed he houses stirs in sleep this April, 
Prepares to break in flower perpetual. 


Not yet, its season. Now the hours creep limping; 
Flags to his knees, how hard! Through curtaining lashes 
He peers at patterned light play over stone, 
Jewelled as wings—as the enamelled flutter 


Of peacock, tortoiseshell, on hedgerow blossom . . . 

And look!—imprisoned here, a fur-backed bee, 

That drowsily, from lily on to blackthorn 

Bumbles, as voices drone the long responses. . . . 
Now to the world banished by pious windows 

Thought strays: how bright, like pools of fallen sky, 

The periwinkle gleamed in wayside ditches 

This morning, coming churchward; how it seemed 

That all the birds on earth—even leaves—were singing! 
Light as a bee, a bird, escapes to freedom, 

That truant mind has taken wing, and passes 

Into the sunlight, river-dazzle, lime-scent. 

Body alone remains here, acquiescent, 

Ears dulled by drone of priest and chanted masses. 


MARGARET WILLY 
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F the recent new plays in London, Charles 

Morgan’s The River Line at the Strand 
was by far the most arresting. Mr. Morgan’s 
people are always superbly articulate, and 
these characters were no exception: their long 
philosophical conversations, absorbing and 
often profound as these were, needed the first- 
rate cast they had in order consistently to hold 
the attention of a theatre audience, as distinct 
from a novel-reading public. This was especi- 
ally true of the first act and the third. The 
second, taut and intensely dramatic and set in 
the granary of a French farmhouse in 1943, 
re-enacted the incident which formed the core 
and climax of the play; providing, too, the 
explanation of the strange spell exercised by 


the man called Heron over all who knew him. 
This quietist and mystic, who talked in para- 
doxes and embodied the author’s own beliefs 
about living and dying, was a familiar Morgan 
figure; yet seldom had he emerged more fully 
realized than in this character (finely por- 
trayed by John Westbrook), or more memor- 
ably summed up an attitude to life. So potent 
was the sense of suspense and danger in this 
act that it was almost a relief to find the last 
one leading down from it; less, however, in the 
nature of an anticlimax than as the resolution 
of a spiritual tension for each of the characters. 
Mr. Morgan’s play was, in his own phrase, a 
drama of the individual’s ‘responsibility within 
the predicament of the world’; and this was 
most satisfyingly worked out by the play- 
wright and a brilliant cast including Pamela 
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Brown, Virginia McKenna, Paul Scofield, and 
Robert Hardy. 

There were moments in the Romeo and Juliet 
at the Old Vic when the familiar lines came 
over with such freshness, both of wonder and 
despairing poignancy, that we might have been 
hearing them for the first time. Claire Bloom’s 
lovely and ardent Juliet really did grow before 
our eyes from inexperience to tragic maturity, 
having exactly the right blend of innocence 
with a deepening intuitive wisdom under the 
impact of her fate. Especially memorable, too, 
were her coaxing, cajoling interludes with the 
Nurse—sly and wise, infuriating yet lovable 
withal—of Athene Seyler. Alan Badel, who 
has proved his worth and versatility at Strat- 
ford in parts as diverse as Poins, Lear’s Fool, 
Shallow, and Ariel, gave us a Romeo who 
knew how to speak some of Shakespeare’s 
highest poetry, and was not afraid to let him- 
self go in transports either of joy or grief. The 
‘fiery Tybalt’ had a terrifyingly tigerish quality, 
and William Squire made a puckish Benvolio; 
Peter Finch’s Mercutio, however, had some- 
what too heavy a touch for that quicksilver 
personality, and Lady Capulet was badly mis- 
cast. 

Cymbeline is a tricky play for amateurs to 
attempt, and the theme of sexual jealousy a 
delicate one for young and inexperienced 
players. The boys of the Sloane School, how- 
ever, having already tackled Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Lear, Richard II, and Twelfth Night in modern 
dress, among other plays, could hardly be 
termed unpractised Shakespearians; and it was 
the directness and candour of their youth which 
carried through a play that, in the hands of 
adult amateur actors, could well become 
clumsy and discomfiting. G. Philipp—remem- 
bered as a grave and lovely Jessica last year— 
gave to Imogen grace and a most touching 
sincerity, and J. H. Binfield’s speaking of the 
lines of Posthumus had both power and intel- 
ligence. Both these performances, with I. M. 
Fraser’s delineation of subtle villain in Iachimo, 
plainly suggest Othello as an interesting future 
production. The play—very ably managed in 
the difficult battle scenes, and its mountain 
scenery boldly colourful—was given with the 

Shaw rewriting of Act V. The transition from 
rich Shakespearian to slick Shavian idiom was 
unmistakable; and if the second was un- 


questionably more dexterous in the final draw- 
ing together of threads, so complete a change 
in mood and manner tended to destroy what- 
ever unity of atmosphere the play possesses. 

The title of The Holy Terrors, recently at the 
Arts and translated by Edward Marsh from 
Cocteau’s Les Monstres Sacres, referred to theatre 
people; and for this particular group of them 
the description was peculiarly apt. This play 
suffered from being unable to make up its mind. 
Genuine depths of feeling were sounded in the 
first act, where Fay Compton made sharply 
poignant the responses of the wife who dis- 
covers that her trust has been betrayed. The 
remainder of the play abruptly changed course 
—turning from what promised to be a serious 
exploration into conventional light comedy 
based on the ménage 4 trois situation; its heroine 
refusing—with a magnanimity which grew 
increasingly maddening both to us and to 
everyone on the stage—to resent the brassy 
little actress who had stolen her matinée idol 
husband. The dialogue had plenty of wit and 
sparkle—especially the deliciously funny par- 
ody of a broadcast from a celebrity’s home. 
We were, nevertheless, left at the end wonder- 
ing quite where the point had been in building 
up such an emotional tension for a third of the 
evening, only to employ the remaining two- 
thirds in dispelling it. 


FILMS 


The Pickwick Papers, at the Gaumont, Hay- 
market, had what is known as an ‘all-star’ cast; 
yet by contrast with some of its Dickensian pre- 
decessors on the screen, it came as something 
of a disappointment. Dickens, like Shakespeare, 
has on various occasions proved himself 
eminently filmable: as in, for example, the 
marsh scenes in Great Expectations, Alastair 
Sim’s Scrooge, or the potent atmosphere of 
evil created in Oliver Twist—especially by Alec 
Guinness’s Fagin. It may be that the comic 
spirit is more elusive than the novelist’s por- 
trayal of the sinister, the squalid, or the maca- 
bre. At all events, hard as it tried, Pickwick 
seemed never quite to succeed in capturing the 
authentic feel and flavour of Dickens; and 
without that essential and integrating in- 
gredient, the story becomes merely a series of 
farcical incidents. And too much of the best 
was left out. A stern selectivity obviously had 
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to be exercised; but it was hard to have Tony 
Weller dismissed in one brief scene, and to 
forgo the delectable spectacle of Mr. Pickwick 
on—and through—the ice. 

We had nevertheless to be grateful for cer- 
tain excellent individual performances. It was 
impossible not to warm to the beaming be- 
nignity of James Hayter’s Mr. Pickwick, the 
soul of chivalry and naiveté alike; Nigel Patrick 
made a suavely resourceful Mr. Jingle, and 
Donald Wolfit’s Serjeant Buzfuz was probably 
the most Dickensian portrayal of all. 

From the critical notices it seemed that it was 
impossible to hold temperate views on the new 
Chaplin film, Limelight, at the Odeon, Leicester 
Square. Without going to the lengths of either 
faction, and dismissing it as merely mawkish 
or hailing it as a masterpiece, we found many 
moments in this film genuinely moving—in a 
way that sentimentality can never move be- 
cause of its remoteness from reality. The old 
Chaplin magic was still present, and potent, 
in this story of a broken-down comedian once 
famous and no longer fashionable, who restores 
to a young ballet dancer (beautifully played by 
Claire Bloom) her faith in life and in herself; 
and in his turn gets new heart from her. Only 
once or twice did we glimpse in this new 
Chaplin the familiar flat-footed little figure in 
the bowler; but his dumb eloquence, which 
could always communicate a world of feeling 
through a gesture, an expression, without the 
need of a word spoken, remains undiminished. 
With all its admitted faults of platitude and 
occasional sentimentality, this fiim had—be- 
sides humour—courage, dignity, and a good 
deal of wisdom: qualities which combined to 
produce an immediate response in the heart, 
before the intellect had time to step in and 
analyse the spell. 


TELEVISION 


In Frangois Mauriac’s Asmodée the impact of 
Harry Fanning, the dramatist’s conception of 
a pleasant and typical young English student, 
upon the highly emotional ménage of the young 
widow Marcelle de Barthas, produced just 
such a disturbance of feelings as predicted by 
Lebel, French tutor to Marcelle’s eldest son. 
Television did well with this characteristic 
Gallic drama. Peter Cushing gave Lebel an 
Iago-like subtlety at once forbidding and irre- 
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sistible; Eileen Peel played Marcelle with 
admirably assumed control, and Michael 
Meacham gave to Fanning the right degree 
of unconscious nonchalance to work havoc in 
the household. If the result to English viewers 
was more theatrical than convincing, the 
difference between ourselves and France in 
expressing these matters of the heart was per- 
haps responsible: nor was the play entirely 
happy in its translation; too often the literal 
transcribing of words from one tongue to 
another proved insufficient. 

To those who saw it the original production 
of The Man With a Load of Mischief at the Hay- 
market, with Cellier as the Nobleman; Leon 
Quartermaine the Man, and Fay Compton 
the Lady, remains a highlight of theatre-going 
in the twenties. It was to the credit of the 
televised performance that the players held 
us once more in the grip which this splendidly 
stylish romance exerts on all who have a 
taste for poetry, wit, impudence, and beauty. 
Mr. André van Gyseghem’s Nobleman ex- 
ceeded, if that were possible, the masterly 
figure—ironic, aloof, baffled—with which 
Frank Cellier captured us, Miss Margaret 
Johnston was all that the Lady should be, 
granted she was not Miss Compton: only Mr. 
Tony Britton fell short in the Man, whom he 
endowed with the vigour but not the charm of 
Mr. Quartermaine’s original soldier-servant 
and Jacobin poet. 

This Happy Breed, by Noel Coward, has affin- 
ities with Juno and the Paycock. Each play has 
a gallant mother, an erring daughter, and a 
politically rebellious son, and each manages to 
make the background of national history shrink 
into insignificance compared with the pathos 
and humour of one small family’s affairs. Juno 
is a poetic masterpiece, This Happy Breed an 
almost prosaic documentary, yet the photo- 
graph is almost as moving as O’Casey’s great 
picture. Both plays are dominated by fathers, 
but whereas Captain Boyle is the soul of 
disintegration, Frank Gibbons is the symbol 
of order and—save for one gaudy night with 
the Legion—of sane moderation. Carl Bernard 
and Marjorie Mars as Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons 
gave performances of exquisite feeling and sin- 
cerity, and Miss Eileen Draycott’s mother-in- 
law was a masterpiece of armchair irritability. 
Eric Fawcett is to be congratulated on 
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producing one of Television’s memorable 
evenings. 

Never can 1066 And All That date, for no 
date in it is certain, not even 1066, which Mr. 
Tony Britton (compére) attached with evident 
doubt to our relations with William the Con- 
queror. It was a happy idea of the B.B.C. to 
present this ‘tragical-historical’ comedy to 
viewers on Christmas Day, for nothing could 
be more in keeping with seasonal gaiety. The 
adaptation for the screen by Desmond Davis 
was remarkably successful, and the acting of the 
cast revolved round the admirable Common 
Man of Mr. Harry Locke with pyrotechnic 
brilliance and perfect pantomimic precision. 

Before the Flood, by A. A. Milne, suffered, as 
all plays on Biblical themes are bound to, 
from the fact that the subject has been treated 
already in the original with a power and dig- 


nity and elemental grandeur of style which 
dwarfs competitors. Nevertheless Genesis, in 
which Noah is commanded to construct an 


. ark, does not deal, as Mr. Milne does, with 


the reactions of the family, and the dramatist 
depicts with skilful invention their doubts 
as to whether Noah’s prophecy of the world’s 
imminent destruction by water is reliable, and 
his wife’s willingness to drown rather than 
share a ‘boat’ with a menagerie. Mr. George 
Rose as Noah and Miss Olga Lindo as Hannah 
did all that was necessary in speaking the 
dialogue, which never either jarred nor im- 
pressed, and the ‘effects’ department of the 
B.B.C. sent down rain at the finish which not 
only fulfilled Noah’s prediction but pro- 
vided the most effective moments of a placid 
drama. 

THESPIS 


The House 


EA roll, wave curl, the dark fall of the sand; 
Small, dexterous change; the spinning sixpences 
Of the birch tree leaning from the wind 


Gave an ocean sound. 


The sea was crossed with silver; my fortune was 
(Sea roll, wave curl, the dark fall of the sand) 
Freedom to sail where fortune was, 


Freedom to pass 


The drawn blinds of the house that was my house. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 


English Symposium 


London Mercury, Life and Letters, Horizon, failed 
through lack of support?’ 


N our last issue the idea of an English 

Symposium was proposed, members being 
invited to ask and answer questions on any as- 
pects of English—literary, academic, dramatic, 
scholastic—in which they are interested. The 
following answers received to the first questions 
are an encouraging opening, and it is hoped 
that members will continue to make the 
Symposium a success by answering the new 
questions and by sending in further new ones 
of their own. 


Answers received to the question, ‘Why have 
so many excellent literary journals such as the 


1. Anybody connected intimately with ‘little re- 
views’ must often be surprised at the small amount of 
support given to them by fellow writers. Mr. T. S. 
Eliot made this point at the conclusion of his editor- 
ship of The Criterion, and it is a comment which has 
made me look at the subscription list of my own 
quarterly, The Wind and the Rain. After a decade of 
publication the review has a subscription list of some 
700 subscribers, but it would be difficult in that list 
to select as many as 50 subscribers known in the 
world of letters—even if onestretches the term ‘known 
in the world of letters’ to include those who have one 
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book to their credit. This may be due to the prover- 
bial poverty of writers—though in my opinion in 
more Cases it is due to pique. A subscription is sent in 
and manuscripts follow: the manuscripts are rejected 
and the subscription is never renewed. Alternatively, 
manuscripts are sent in and a subscription is pro- 
mised: the manuscripts are returned and no sub- 
scription is forthcoming. This therefore means that 
most reviews have to look for support outside the 
ranks of the literary world—not a bad thing either— 
and here the problem becomes one of publicity and 
distribution. Advertising is expensive and often 
geared with bookstall displaying and, now that the 
war is over, the large wholesalers can obtain (in what 
supply they like) the more popular papers, which 
bring in a much more handsome financial return. 
During the war wholesalers alone took over 2,000 
copies of The Wind and the Rain on ‘sale or return’ 
and in every case the sales were over 95 per cent.: 
today, if I am lucky, they order between them about 
80 odd copies of each issue for special readers. The 
answer that is usually given here is that one should 
interest the bookstall managers at their level and 
then, working from this level, attempt to influence 
those who are in charge of ordering at the big com- 
bines. At the first level this can sometimes be 
achieved, but it is my belief that the democratic idea 
behind combines that a paper boy may work him- 
self up over the years to being a bookstall manager 
and later perhaps to head of a department at a com- 
bine means that far too often the people who fill 
these positions are uneducated and jealous of those 
whose reading is not on a par with their own: in 
actual fact they can monitor what the public reads 
so that the public at large, because it is not inti- 
mately connected with ‘little reviews’, frequently 
does not hear of them until their obituary notices 
have been published in some weekly or other! But to 
make these facts widely known is to be considered 
undemocratic and, besides, in this country there is 
the perpetual fear of libel acting as a silencer. Ac- 
cordingly the public remains in blissful ignorance, so 
that it can hardly be blamed for what it does not see 
and consequently does not buy and support. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
15 Newton Court, W. 


2. Subscribers to the famous monthlies (WVineteenth 
Century, Fortnightly and Contemporary) belonged to a 
social class now compelled to make drastic personal 
economies. They still endeavour to buy outstanding 
books; they take in relatively cheap but excellent 
weeklies (e.g. The Listener and Time and Tide) ; 
and the B.B.C. supplies them with information on 
current affairs—political, dramatic, literary, and 
scientific, and even historical. 

The older Reviews were better edited than their 
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recent successors, and could be produced at less 
expense. They paid practised contributors more 
highly, and gave them more space; and they occa- 
sionally accepted articles from new writers, whose 
friends forthwith bought copies of the magazine. 

The Church Quarterly still commands numerous 
specialist subscribers; so does English; so do garden- 
ing and fashion papers (e.g. Vogue). And sundry 
little poetry monthlies or quarterlies appear to 
flourish. Monthlies catering for no particular class 
or circle have lost their public. 

L. M. Race 

5 St. James Square, Bath. 


3. I think many excellent magazines have failed 
partly because: (a) the cost has been high as com- 
pared with that of books such as Penguins and Peli- 
cans. (b) Our formal education frequently rejects 
experiment much too sweepingly in favour of tradi- 
tion, and thus many intelligent people never realize 
the duty of encouraging experiment. (c) Many of the 
best magazines are obtained mostly by subscription, 
and to some people the effort of an annual letter is a 
curiously powerful deterrent. 

Maryjoriz BouLTon 


College of Domestic Science, (Lecturer in English) 


Hexham, Northumberland. 


Answers received to the question, ‘What types 
of question in the English Language paper in 
the Certificate of Education, Ordinary Level, 
do you think most or least suitable for the 
purpose?’ 


1. The practice of the University has been to set 
two half-hour essays, an ‘A’ type with choice of nar- 
rative and descriptive topics, and a ‘B’ type with 
choice of discussional, reflective, and imaginative 
topics. The practice labours under the major dis- 
advantage of not giving the candidate time to prepare 
a scheme or to revise adequately. The ‘poor and 
short’ ‘B’ essays arise out of the natural effort to 
make a good job of at least the ‘A’ essay. 

I suggest that one essay should be set with a choice 
of at least six topics to test imagination, general 
knowledge and, of course, power of clear and cor- 
rect expression. Topics giving scope for imaginative 
power have been all too few in recent papers. 

The passages set for summary are too often re- 
flective and philosophic. The nearest approach to 
lightness in recent years was a Times third leader 
on Automatic Machines. Admittedly the summary 
should test the power of /anguage comprehension, but 
a sixteen-year-old candidate cannot be expected to 
grasp abstract ethical and philosophical disquisi- 
tions. Short episodes from classical narratives of 
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exploration and adventure, no matter how difficult 
the language, would be more suitable. 

The remainder of the paper consists of two op- 

tional questions selected from the following types: 

(a) Clause Analysis. Terribly and purposely 
tricky. Breaks the hearts of teachers. Can- 
didates evince a marked distaste for it. 
[Examiners: ‘many candidates unwisely 
attempted it.’] 

(6) Common Errors. Many teachers admit to be- 
ing baffled by these. Candidates fare badly. 

(c) Vocabulary: Use of words in sentences, pairs, 
synonyms, &c. Fair enough. Boys and girls, 
though not interested in grammar, are in- 
terested in words, and a good range of apt 
vocabulary is a legitimate ground of testing. 

(d) Punctuation. Many of the candidates rely on 
this, as examiners know; but examiners 
often set it as only half a question, with the 
other half parsing or analysis. 

I would favour: 

(a) A general question every year on Dickens. If 
candidates knew they were going to get 
such a question they would read at least one 
book, and many would read more. 

(6) Two or three short accounts from a choice of 
many fictional characters. 

(c) Ashort letter, with special attention to careful 

J.J. 
Sloane School, Chelsea. (Senior English Master) 


2. The influence of examination questions often 
assumes a regrettable but inevitable importance, for 
although, ideally, detailed preparation should not be 
necessary, in fact study aimed directly at these 
questions occupies many English Language periods 
for Certificate of Education candidates. The Cam- 
bridge ‘O’ level paper includes précis but not the 
comprehension of poetry; the northern universities 
omit the précis, but one of their alternatives is 
generally a study of a modern lyric. It is thus prob- 
able that during the fifth year in many northern 
schools very little formal précis will be attempted, 
while pupils taking the Cambridge examination will 
neglect poetry to spend many lessons reducing 
passages of prose to a third of their length. 

This tendency can only be countered by a more 
flexible syllabus which would be largely common to 
all examining bodies; it would encourage a wide 
range of language work by requiring the candidate 
to prepare for questions on précis and paraphrase, 
composition, the understanding of poetry and prose, 
sentence structure, punctuation, grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and similar subjects, but without following a 
stereotyped pattern in successive years. 

Although some alternatives are always needed, all 
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the main types of question cannot be covered by any 
one paper; nor would that be desirable, however 
much we may wish to eliminate the element of luck. 
Subjects for composition are essential, and in addi- 
tion we can least easily spare the questions on com- 
prehension and précis. These necessitate the close 
attention to the meaning of words and the con- 
nexion of ideas that form the basis of all the pupils’ 
future studies; preparation for them covers a wide 
and varied course of reading and, particularly in 
comprehension questions, the answers cannot be 
confined to the application of set rules. 

If a limitation of language questions is desired we 
may most readily discard those on formal grammar, 
whether on clause analysis or grammatical errors. 
The understanding of grammar is continually 
tested in the written examination answers, particu- 
larly in exercises requiring the construction of long 
sentences. The omission of this type of question is not 
likely to influence class-room teaching to any great 
extent; the chief aim of this is to improve the accur- 
acy of composition by an understanding of the 
structure of the language; it is a means to an end 
which does not require direct testing by detailed 
questions. Indeed, much of the pupils’ work in Eng- 
lish Language cannot be adequately examined; we 
may only hope that the papers set will stimulate 
concentration on the essentials without too narrow 


specialization. 
T. R. Ke 
15 Grasmere Road, Luton, Beds. , 


3. One cause of the present confusion which 
exists in the various G.C.E. Examinations in English 
Language is the lack of agreement which exists about 
the attainment which should be expected from can- 
didates at this stage. In considering this, we may 
assume that most of the candidates will either stay 
at school to pursue some branch of academic study; 
or leave school and enter a profession through some 
other channel; or take up secretarial or some other 
branch of office work. Under these circumstances, I 
feel that we should concentrate throughout the 
language course upon giving the pupils a reasonable 
facility in the use of their language, and in the skills 
which they may need in their work. 

Firstly, an essay is essential, since it tests: (i) the 
candidate’s imagination and breadth of ideas; (ii) 
ability to arrange these ideas; (iii) his use of lan- 
guage when expressing his own ideas. The subjects set 
should be very varied to give candidates with vary- 
ing interests and abilities the opportunity to write 
freely; and the stress in assessing a pass-mark should 
be on (ii) and (iii) rather than on (i). 

Another compulsory question should be the sum- 
mary, which tests another necessary ability—the 
understanding of a modern prose-passage of reason- 
able difficulty (since nobody can produce a good 
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summary unless the original has been completely 
understood), together with the ability to seize on 
essential points and to express them in a logical 
sequence. 

These two exercises have tested the candidate’s 
handling of language in fairly free circumstances: 
the remaining optional questions should touch on 
other essential abilities, such as the construction of 
sentences and the recognition of grammatical errors, 
the use of direct and indirect speech, the finer points 
of punctuation, and the composition of formal and 
informal letters. Grammar as such should not be 
tested, its value lying in the correct construction of 
sentences; nor should technical matters like figures 
of speech; while vocabulary questions should not be 
compulsory. Finally, optional questions should be 
more numerous and more varied than at present. 

H. A. GILLMAN 
(Senior English Master) 


Dixie Grammar School, Market Bosworth. 


Return of a Native 
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Questions to which members are invited to 
send answers to be printed in our Summer 
number: 


1. Are you satisfied with the present condi- 
tion of the English theatre, especially with 
regard to the provision of new plays? 
How do you think that radio and tele- 
vision affect this position? 

2. Are you in favour of prescribed books in 
the English Literature papers of the 
Certificate of Education, Ordinary and 
Advanced Levels? Ifso, what type of book 
do you think most appropriate? If you 
do not approve of prescribed books, what — 
type of questions would you substitute? 


Answers, which must not exceed 350 words, to 
reach the editor of English, 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, by Thursday, 7 May. 


| Sop was cradled in the limestone hills 
for whom the leaves danced on the vertical sky 


cobbled with clouds or mountainous with storm. 


Soon the butterfly days on velvet turf 


when the sun stood still, or the tea-time curtains 


drawn and the cold night rain stippling the windows. 


Bedtime story was a coloured casement 


framing a magic world of make-believe, 


childhood’s mighty dimension of reality. 


Heir to this past, maturity was rich, 


in harebell summer walking with strength and gladness 
the silent skyline of the hills, or toiling 


\ 


in storm or drought to carry the meagre harvest; 
with no regrets although the miles grew longer, 


the slope steeper, friends fewer by death— 


till the last morning with the grey sky falling, 
wind rising from the sea, the one bell tolling 


the mortal body to its cold rock dwelling. 


ROBIN ATTHILL 
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Reviews 


Il Paradiso di Dante. An English Version by 
T. W. Ramsey. Hand & Flower. 18s. 6d. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, with a 
verse translation by Sir JoHN SHEPPARD. 
Bowes (Cambridge). 6s. 


Beowulf, a verse translation into modern 
English by Epwin Morean. Hand & Flower. 
12s. 6d. 


Homer and Dante have long been the twin 
peaks of the English translator’s Mount Everest. 
Dante has in recent years yielded noble ver- 
sions by Laurence Binyon and Miss Dorothy 
L. Sayers, and here we have the Paradiso by 
the late T. W. Ramsey, whose work, alas, 
must remain unfinished. Mr. Ramsey re- 
frained from attempting the true ¢erza rima, in 
which each triplet is linked by its rhymes to its 
predecessor and also to its successor; and of 
course any consistent use of the feminine end- 
ings in which Italian abounds is impossible in 
English. Mr. Ramsey scatters some with good 
effect. His style is dignified and poetical, and 
he makes the long expositions interesting, 
though lines such as 


O insensata cura dei mortali ° 


lose much of their might. None the less this is 
an attractive, though incomplete, experiment. 

The pocket Greek-and-English Agamemnon, 
produced by the Provost of King’s for specta- 
tors of next February’s University play, is the 
work of a first-rate Greek scholar. It will 
greatly help intelligent following of the Greek 
on the facing pages as it is spoken by the actors; 
but it gives of itself little idea. of the splendour 
of Aeschylean diction and verse. Mr. D. W. 
Lucas, in his short but admirable introduction, 
insists on the profoundly religious temper of 
Aeschylus, which had a considerable affinity 
with that of the nobler Hebrew poets. 

Mr. Morgan’s version of Bzowulf exemplifies 
principles he lays down in a long and most 
interesting introductory survey of the previous 
attempts—no fewer than fifteen of them in 
exactly a century (1849-1949). A stress and 
not a syllabic metre, and a stern avoidance of 
any but unavoidable archaisms are, he holds, 
the two requisites of this age. The latter is 
certainly one; but as to the former, it may be 
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suggested that the preference for stress over 
syllabic verse, characteristic of the poets of this 
generation, may prove to be only a tide, leav- 
ing its deposit in iater poetry. While most people 
will agree with him that Tennysonian blank 
verse cannot be revived for Beowulf (or any- 
thing else), a form which in the hands of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Swinburne added such power to English 
poetry is not to be simply put into store. The 
legendary war against the mystery of Evil in 
the surrounding darkness of that Northern 
heroic age is a subject well worth making 
interesting; and Mr. Morgan’s stress-poetry is 
most readable. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


Chaucer. By Raymonp Preston. Sheed & 
Ward. 255. 


When a man sets about writing a critical 
study of Chaucer he may keep narrowly with- 
in the late medieval period, call up the shades 
of past authorities, resurrect a few other poets’ 
judgements and cite findings about ‘middle’ 
English from current learned periodicals. His 
method will be that of the academic critic. 
But there is an alternative critical method 
which, though more precarious, is more excit- 
ing—a kind of wool-gathering. This is what 
Mr. Preston has done. Sticking to the original 
text (but providing the necessary glosses), he 
follows quotation by commentary; and in the 
epigraphs to the fifteen chapters are provided 
clues of the type of approach which is to be 
pursued in each of them. Indeed, in all this Mr. 
Preston is following the pattern of the academic 
critic; but an examination of both his com- 
mentaries and range of epigraphs shows that, 
although his work is not as intuitive as Chester- 
ton’s, at least a good deal of what might seem 
mere fortuitous reading and observation has 
been incorporated to excellent advantage. To 
take a case in point: Mr. Preston observes that 
the Wife of Bath’s modern counterpart now 
attends the night club at home and reads Vogue 
abroad. This means that today’s ‘poore parson’ 
cannot assume as did his fourteenth-century 
predecessor that she will have any knowledge 
of theology and must therefore, if he is to bear 
witness to God, speak to her in quite a new 
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language: old religious truths must be stated 
in new idioms. Again, when Mr. Preston 
wishes to explain the power of the vernacular 
sermon in the fourteenth century, he suggests 
to his readers that they should think of ‘the 
Church in control of broadcasting in an age 
without a printing press’. Illustrations such as 
these constantly help to illuminate the com- 
mentary and give the poetry which it is 
analysing an added contemporaneity; but it 
must be added that suggestive to thought as 
this book is, Mr. Preston’s meaning is not 
always clear: his writing tends to become tele- 
graphic (perhaps because his manuscript was 
made up from lecture notes?) and there are 
times when in his wool-gathering it appears 
that fortuitous browsing has led to the dragging 
in of certain texts which are not fully relevant 
to the main arguments. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Poets on Fortune’s Hill. Studies in Sidney, 
Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher. By 
J. F. Dansy. Faber. 18s. 


The Little World of Man. By J. B. Bam- 
BOROUGH. Longmans. 205. 


The starting-point of Poets on Fortune’s Hill 
is the social background of the poets discussed 
—Sidney a patron and member of a ‘Great 
House’, Shakespeare sharing something of 
Sidney’s world but writing for the public 
theatre, and Beaumont and Fletcher, repre- 
sentatives of the Jacobean court-world, mer- 
cenary, degenerate, and narrow. Mr. Danby 
uses their social background to illustrate the 
moral world of each author, to evaluate and 
appreciate their works. This approach (an 
important one, which receives too little atten- 
tion) leads to some very illuminating criticism, 
obscured a little by a complex style and a 
tendency to overstate the case. 

Shakespeare read or re-read the Arcadia 
before writing King Lear, and Mr. Danby shows 
how the concept of patience in adversity which 
informs the two heroines Philoclea and Pamela 
offers an important clue to interpreting the 
last plays. For Shakespeare borrowed not only 
the machinery of this romance but also its 
stress on the virtues of magnanimity and 
Christian patience or active fortitude in all 
circumstances. Pericles is examined in the light 
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of this, and the other romance plays touched 
on. The chapter which follows, on King Lear, 
is an interpretation of the play as ‘a religious 
statement’ in which Christian patience in 
Cordelia is opposed to impatience in Lear. 

The absence from Antony and Cleopatra of 
Christian ideas means that for Mr. Danby the 
play is a tragedy of man’s destruction in ‘per- 
verse war and insensate love’. It is related to 
the work of Beaumont and Fletcher, the main 
poetic feature of whose plays is wit achieved 
through dramatic situation, through the ten- 
sion betwéen the absolute codes of love, honour, 
loyalty to which the characters are committed. 
Thus for Mr. Danby The Maid’s Tragedy shows 
‘a succession of brilliant and gruesome moral 
puns’. One wonders whether this is not an- 
other way of saying that this play depends for 
its effect on situations given edge by an illusion 
of immorality—that it lacks moral seriousness. 
However, Mr. Danby’s stress on the connexions 
between these plays and real life, between their 
dramatic method and the ‘metaphysical’ con- 
ceit, helps towards understanding Beaumont 
and Fletcher and the period as a whole. 

The strength of Mr. Danby’s book derives 
from its stress on the social background of 
Elizabethan authors. Mr. Bamborough has 
written a useful textbook for the study of 
another important aspect of their world, the 
theory of psychology; he allows his many 
authorities to speak for themselves, and illus- 
trates by reference to the poets and dramatists, 
especially Shakespeare. The considerable 
scholarship of the book is never obtrusive, and 
although the many divergencies of view among 
scientific writers are given full weight, the 
over-all picture is clear and succinct. There are 
chapters on the concept of the soul, the body, 
the body’s effect on the soul, and the soul’s 
effect on the body. The scheme looks neat, and 
indicates the way in which unwieldy material 
has been subdued to order and shape. For, as 
the book’s title indicates, the Elizabethans saw 
analogies at all points between man and the 
universe; the physical characteristics of men 
revealed the soul, and excess of one of the 
humours (Blood, Phlegm, Choler, Melan- 
choly), which were formed in the liver from 
the four elements in food, would be revealed 
in an excess of passion, in violent behaviour, 
as in the rage of Othello. And violent passion, 
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seen often as physical disease, was bound to 
lead ‘to sin and damnation’. In this way, says 
Mr. Bamborough, ‘a story of human frailty and 
suffering easily assumed philosophical and reli- 
gious significance’, so that to discuss Eliza- 
bethan psychology is to discuss also something 
of the moral universe in which Shakespeare’s 
plays are set. The book contains an anthology 
of illuminating quotations, and has footnotes 
listed helpfully by page as well as number. 
One error should be noted—the last full study 
of this topic was by Ruth L. Anderson, not 
M. L. Anderson. 

R. A. FOAKES 


A Reading of George Herbert. By Ross- 
MUND TuveE. Faber. 255. 


The Subtle Knot. Creative Scepticism in 
Seventeenth-Century England. By Mar- 
GARET L. Wixey. Allen and Unwin. 255. 


These two books, one dealing with a single 
writer, the other with a connected group, both 
aim at giving a more intimate understanding 
of philosophical and theological literature in 
the seventeenth century. Professor Tuve is 
concerned to show that much of what seems 
quaint and ‘conceited’ today in George 
Herbert’s poetry has its source in concepts 
readily grasped by his contemporaries. Thus 
in the case of The Sacrifice, to which she devotes 
the eighty pages of Part I of her book, with its 
repetition of ‘Was ever grief like mine?’, she 
brings evidence to prove that ‘the notion of a 
monologue spoken by Christ, the notion of 
what such a monologue should contain, the 
symbolically used Old Testament refrain .. . 
were traditional for many generations before 
Herbert used them.’ From liturgies, Latin 
and English hymns, the popular AHorae, 
Biblia Pauperum, and Speculum humanae salva- 
tionis metaphors and images strange today 
had become current coin with churchgoers. 
One example taken by Professor Tuve from 
The Sacrifice may be quoted: 

They buffet him, and box him as they list, 

Who grasps the earth and heaven with his 

fist. 
Here the apparent bathos in such a context of 
the use of the homely word ‘fist’ is justified by 
the similar use of pugillo in well-known Latin 


hymns. 
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But in a period when so many were unable 
to read they were largely dependent on the 
visual arts for their knowledge of Biblical 
history and the ecclesiastical deductions from 
it. Professor Tuve in Part II of her book, and 
her publishers, have rendered a most valuable 
service to all interested in Herbert’s poetry by 
reproducing in a series of plates a selection of 
illustrations from manuals and chapel windows 
which show the connexion between apparently 
unrelated topics in his verse. Thus drawing 
pictorial aid from the Biblia Pauperum and 
Speculum humanae salvationis Professor Tuve 
interprets in detail the significance of The 
Bunch of Grapes with its typology, ‘the reading 
of the Old Testament as filled with symbolical 
types to be fulfilled in the New’. The startling 
description in Easter of Christ on the Cross— 


His stretched sinews taught all strings, what 
key 
Is best to celebrate this most high day 


—is shown not to be a novel metaphysical ‘con- 
ceit’ but to have been anticipated both poet- 
ically and pictorially. After an illuminating 
commentary on the Jordan poems, Professor 
Tuve sums up: ‘Herbert writes within a 


symbolic tradition, to him familiar, accepted 
and significant. It was not an esoteric tradi- 
tion but one in which his audience could 


follow him. . The fact that it is now an 
esoteric tradition damages the poems. . 
[But] if we are willing to learn Herbert’s s 
language, we shall hear what he says, or most 
of it.’ 

An unpremeditated but convenient link be- 
tween these two studies is that as Professor 
Tuve begins with a commentary on The Sacri- 
fice Dr. Wiley closes with one. But Herbert 
comes only incidentally into her survey. The 
symbolic title of her book is borrowed from the 
line in Donne’s The Extasie, “That subtile 
knot, which makes us man’, with the sub-title 
‘Creative Scepticism’, of which she devotes her- 
self to giving the correct and fertile, as opposed 
to the popular, negative interpretation. Her 
interest is ‘to sketch in roughly the outlines 
of the pattern of thought known as scepticism 
so that we may recognize it wherever it occurs 
in literature and learn what wisdom we can 
from the men who have experimented with it’. 
Among definitions of the sceptic’s ground she 


singles out Emerson’s ‘not at all of unbelief; 
not at all of universal denying, nor of universal 
doubting. . . . He is the considerer, the pru- 
dent taking in sail, counting stock.’ She traces 
the development of scepticism in this sense 
from the Greek Pyrrho to Raleigh and 
Montaigne. Then in the reaction from the full 
flush of the Renaissance, and in the per- 
plexities raised by the new scientific discoveries 
the seventeenth century threw itself eagerly 
into the temper of creative scepticism and 
realized the subtlety of ‘the Knot’. 

Dr. Wiley illustrates this, with a wealth of 
significant quotations, from five of the cen- 
tury’s representative writers in different fields. 
Donne provides the poetry of scepticism, as in 
the lines from The First Anniversary: 


And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The Element of Fire is quite put out; 

The Sun is lost and th’ earth, and no man’s 
wit 

Can well direct him where to looke for it. 


For him the goal of perfect knowledge can be 
found only in an after-life. Similar is the con- 
clusion of Sir Thomas Browne after his critical 
analysis of ‘vulgar errors’ and paradoxes. ‘Thus 
have I declared some private and probable 
conceptions in the enquiry of this truth; but 
the certainty thereof let the Arithmetick of the 
last day determine.’ Within the necessarily 
limited confines of this review I can only refer 
readers to Dr. Wiley’s scholarly interpretation 
from a kindred standpoint of the views of the 
Noncomformist Richard Baxter, the Church- 
man Jeremy Taylor, and the scientist Joseph 
Glanvill. With the eighteenth century came 
a new phase, which failed to recognize the 
subtlety of ‘the Knot’—of which our own day 
is again keenly aware. 

F. S. BOAS 


A History of English Drama, 1660-1900. 
By ALLarDycE Vols. I-III (1660- 
1800). Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
355. each. 


After the revival of interest in the Eliza- 
bethans began in the eighteenth century, 
English drama before 1642 received much 
attention from writers of poetic taste in the 
Romantic and Victorian periods. One thinks 
of Lamb’s Specimens, and Swinburne’s excited 
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discoveries, preceding the modern age of 
scientific investigation which had its first 
climax in Sir E. K. Chambers’s The Eliza- 
bethan Stage in 1923. Much less attention was 
paid to post-Restoration drama. Leigh Hunt’s 
edition of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Farquhar (1840) was reviewed by Macau- 
lay who, while not objecting to the publica- 
tion, thought that part of our literature ‘a 
disgrace to our language and our national 
character’; a belief, common even in our own 
day, which delayed serious exploration. Eigh- 
teenth-century drama was studied mainly 
through Steele, Sheridan, and Goldsmith, and 
theatrical chit-chat. Tragedy was seen to have 
faded with Dryden, and comic writers until 
Robertson combined, as Hazlitt declared, 
extreme grossness with complete insipidity: 


‘On a soft ground of sentiment they have 
daubed in the gross absurdities of modern 
manners void of character, have blended 
romantic waiting-maids with jockey noble- 
men, and the humours of the four-in-hand 
club, and fill up the piece by some vile and 
illiberal caricature of particular individuals 
known to the town.’ 


Even Saintsbury in his Short History (1898) 
ignored later drama, merely citing Joanna 
Baillie as an instance of its shortcomings. 

In the twentieth century academic interest 
revived, and Professor Allardyce Nicoll was a 
major pioneer when in 1923 he published A 
History of Restoration Drama, which he followed 
with Early Eighteenth Century Drama (1925), and 
Late Eighteenth Century Drama (1927), then with 
two volumes on Early Nineteenth Century Drama 
(1930), and lastly in 1946 two more carrying 
the story from 1850 to 1goo. All students of the 
theatre will rejoice that he has now revised and 
augmented the first three volumes for an edi- 
tion which will bring the whole under one title. 

The thirty-year work has been a labour of 
love, and what a task it must have been! For 
Professor Nicoll set out to give not only a 
history of the stage and of the major theatres, 
with lists of plays arranged under authors and 
dates of early performances, but also critical 
assessments of individual plays and writers, 
and their place in the history of the several 
dramatic forms. His comments on form were 
judicious and often illuminating, but the special 
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strength of his work then and now is in its con- 
tribution to theatrical history, and above all 
in classification. With admirable courage and 
clarity he explored and mapped a dramatic 
territory hitherto largely unknown, and erected 
signposts (e.g. comic opera, ‘Operatic farce’, 
‘musical interlude’, the ‘Burletta’) to dis- 
tinguish new and old ways of entertainment. 
His difficulties were increased by the mingling 
of modes to which the quotation above from 
Hazlitt witnesses. The arts in England have 
rarely preserved narrow formal distinctions, 
and in eighteenth-century comedy, for instance, 
‘Figures conceived in the comic spirit move 
alongside of villains and heroes delineated 
in . . . melodrama, and the plays end in a 
welter of tears and laughter. Music will enter 
in, and the gay witticism be capped by... an 
unlyrical and sentimental ditty.’ 

In such a complicated game of allotment 
any historian may at times miscue; a ball may 
go into the wrong pocket. Professor Nicoll is 
to be praised for playing so successfully where 
others had feared the encounter. The Hand- 
Lists of plays remain another invaluable part 
of his achievement. 

The present edition corrects some errors and 
adds much new material. We may regret that 
‘an effort has been made, at the request of the 
publishers, to retain as many pages of the 
original as possible, in order to avoid entire 
re-setting’. This has made publication at a 
reasonable price possible, but it has dis- 
advantages. Although the author, in revising 
some pages, managed to include many refer- 
ences to recent books and articles, many of his 
subsequent conclusions and the results of other 
men’s research could not be brought in thus. 
Professor Nicoll has therefore added a Supple- 
ment to each chapter. 

In these he discusses new problems and 
mentions some modern reactions to old ones. 
Thus in Volume I, Supplement to Chapter 1, 
he shows how many plays were censored during 
the period of the Popish Plot and the Exclusion 
Bill controversy, and summarizes some recent 
work on Restoration stagecraft, pointing out 
that lighting still remains a puzzle. Supple- 
menting Chapter 2 he returns to the problem 
of realism in Restoration comedy, concluding 
with J. H. Wilson that ‘individual items may 
be factual, but the total picture is a comic 
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illusion’. Jeremy Collier’s attack was effective 
because he stated ‘What oft was thought but 
ne’er so well exprest’. 

These additions are all too short, and one 
wishes that they could have been assimilated 
into their rightful chapters. In the second and 
third volumes they appear after the Hand- 
List and are themselves followed by valuable 
Supplements to the Hand-Lists of Plays. This 
complicates reference somewhat; but needs 
must when the printer’s devil drives, and we 
must be grateful to Professor Nicoll and the 
Cambridge University Press for these other- 
wise well-produced volumes. 

GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


The Art of Wordsworth. By LascELLes 
ABERCROMBIE. Cumberlege. tos. 6d. 


The late Professor Lascelles Abercrombie 
was certainly one of the most original and pene- 
trating critics of the present century. Like Cole- 
ridge, Arnold, and Mr. T. S. Eliot he was a 
critic who wrote about poetry with the vision 
and understanding of a creative artist. The 
present reviewer often heard him talk bril- 
liantly about Wordsworth, a poet whom he was 
particularly well qualified to interpret and 
elucidate. Fortunately his five lectures on 
Wordsworth delivered at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1935 (based on an earlier series given 
at Belfast) have been preserved, and his son, Mr. 
Ralph Abercrombie, has performed a valuable 
service to English letters by publishing them, 
together with an admirable sixth lecture on 
Peter Bell, which he has printed as an appendix. 

Wordsworth has often been praised as a 
teacher, as a healer, and as a prophet. Aber- 
crombie is, perhaps, the first critic who has 
boldly asserted his claim to be considered as 
one of the supreme artists in English poetry. 
It is true that he admits that Wordsworth 
‘could be not only no artist, but so positively 
a bad artist that his reputation to some con- 
siderable degree is affected by it’. But he 
rightly points out that in Wordsworth’s poetry 
‘the ratio of failure to success is unusually high’ 
because ‘the success he aimed at was, after all, 
very difficult’. Yet many of the old judgements 
are shown to be ‘due to the fact that his art was 
unfamiliar’. People used to laugh at Alice Fell 
and think We are Seven childish. Now Aber- 
crombie can speak of Alice Fell as ‘a perfect little 
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masterpiece’ and We are Seven as ‘a poem of 
singularly profound meaning’. It is in The Pre- 
lude that Abercrombie sees the culmination of 
Wordsworth’s art, and it is good to find at last 
a critic who has the courage to praise not only 
the spirit and matter of that great poem but its 
style: ‘a style that scarcely ever fails from start 
to finish perfectly to adapt itself to the needs of 
the moment, from the mock-heroic of 


And at the Hoop alighted, famous Inn... 


to the apocalyptic vision in and through nature 


The types and symbols of Eternity... . 


The Prelude Abercrombie rightly describes as 
‘a quite independent and self sufficient work, 
a highly individual kind of epic’, and he points 
out acutely that Wordsworth, while renouncing 
‘the complex structure made possible by creat- 
ing a mythology’, had instead a peculiar con- 
structive power which he calls his ‘faculty of 
psychological imagination’. ‘Wordsworth’s sub- 
ject’, he declares, ‘is the central habit of experi- 
ence itself. What inspires him is the very source 
itself of inspiration, poetic personality in its 
essential energy.’ 

The five lectures conclude with an exceed- 
ingly interesting and suggestive attempt to 
explain the much discussed decline of Words- 
worth’s poetic powers in his later years. The 
few pages devoted to this subject are among 
the finest that Abercrombie ever wrote and 
provide perhaps the most convincing elucida- 
tion hitherto published of one of the strangest 
and most obscure chapters in English literary 
history. The lecture on Peter Bell is, perhaps, 
the first adequate examination and defence of 
that remarkable poem. In this ‘brave attempt’, 
as he calls it, Abercrombie finds a striking ex- 
ample of that faculty of psychological examina- 
tion which he considered to be Wordsworth’s 
distinctive characteristic as an artist. He is not 
afraid to call Peter Bell an ‘astonishing success’ 
and to point to it as a work which the poets of 
today might profitably study. 

The Art of Wordsworth is a book of truly crea- 
tive criticism. To read it is to share in the 
author’s brave and adventurous spirit and to 
see the splendour of Wordsworth’s achieve- 
ment with his clear and penetrating vision. 


V. DE S. PINTO 
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Heroic Poetry. By C. M. Bowra. Macmillan. 
405. 


Heroism is also a matter of scale. The wrath 
of god-like Achilles, the wiles of cunning Odys- 
seus, the unmeasured energies and ambitions, 
loyalties and obstinacies of a Gilgamish, a 
Sigurth, a Roland—all these are, and must be, 
larger than life. Nothing that is petty, limited, 
circumscribed will do. Measure, the golden 
mean, belongs to an age of civilization, criti- 
cism, prose. For the hero all is without bounds. 

In this sense Sir Maurice Bowra’s Heroic 
Poetry has itself something of the quality that 
it extols. In his study of the oral epic tradition 
he overstrides the conventional limitations. A 
work of comparative classification and analysis, 
‘it tries to illuminate the nature of that form’ 
by taking examples from nearly thirty lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, European and 
Asiatic. While ‘it would certainly have been 
better to work only with original texts in every 
case’, as he has done ‘with Greek, whether 
ancient or modern, French, Spanish, German, 
and the Slavonic languages’, the author 
modestly owns to no Anglo-Saxon or Norse or 
Asiatic linguistic knowledge. Here is a refresh- 
ing encyclopedism indeed, a willingness to 
generalize over the widest possible field, in wel- 
come contrast to the too narrow monograph, 
the specialist preoccupation with some minute, 
self-chosen plot. Comparative literature takes 
its place beside comparative anthropology and 
comparative social science as the necessary 
discipline which the great thinkers from Vico 
onwards have always proclaimed it to be. 

‘The study’, Sir Maurice Bowra affirms, ‘is 
both literary and social’, aiming to ‘provide 
a kind of anatomy of heroic poetry’. In its 
literary aspect his primary task is one of defini- 
tion. How does heroic poetry differ from other 
established types—from pre-heroic ‘shamanis- 
tic’ poetry (where the emphasis is on the magical 
control of natural circumstance), from balladry, 
from literary and didactic epic, from chivalric 
romance? What are its characteristics, and 
how are they distinguishable, recognizable? 
The author poses these questions in terms both 
of form and content, illuminating (and some- 
times modifying) his answers with an incom- 
parable wealth of example. 

‘Heroism’, he affirms more than once, must be 
seen as a ‘specifically human’ quality, however 
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garnished with hyperbole and overstatement 
—human prowess, human endurance, human 
achievement ‘writ large’. Heroic poetry is 
essentially anthropocentric, even where the 
heroes are god-begotten, god-protected, and 
themselves like gods. Indeed, they show a 
‘moral superiority to the gods’, who in general 
are ‘less noble than men’, since they cannot die, 
and heroes must. . . . ‘Man’s mortality greatly 
increases his grandeur.’ Often they defy the 
gods, as where Gilgamish and Enkidu con- 
temptuously fling the parts of the heavenly bull 
they have slain into Ishtar’s harlot temple 
(p. 63). Even where they are devout, like 
Roland at Roncesvalles or King Lazar of 
Serbia at Kossovo, they are always themselves 
the central protagonists. 

Heroism marches with tragedy, for often the 
hero helps, knowingly or unknowingly, to con- 
trive his own downfall. Often he makes a de- 
liberate choice, as where Achilles prefers an 
early and violent death to a tranquil but undis- 
tinguished ‘fill of days’. The choice may be 
more harrowing, as when Gunnar must betray 
his friend Sigurth to protect (so he thinks) his 
wife’s chastity; or Guthrun must destroy 
husband and children to avenge her kin 
(pp. 119, 120). Or a flaw in the hero’s own 
character, like Achilles’ immoderate chagrin, 
may compass the doom of his friend (p. 124)— 
or, as with Roland’s overconfidence, his own 
(p. 123). Even the traitors, Brynhild or Gane- 
lon, are moved to treason by heroic pride. 

Circumstantial detail is always the mark of 
the sung epic. “The unknown or the impossible 
... have to be made credible’, and this involves 
a descriptive realism, a vivid, nearly visual, 
articulation of scene and setting, which goes 
far to explain the abiding imaginative power 
of heroic poetry. The poet is indeed every- 
where occupied with the artifacts of material 
culture, the houses, the weapons, the ships, the 
horses, the secular wealth of his heroes. Tele- 
machus cannot endure the wastage of his 
father’s substance by Penelope’s importunate 
suitors; Hrothgar (in Beowulf) and Sigurth are 
commended as ‘free of gold-giving’ (p. 103); 
of a splendid, sumptuous pavilion an Arabian 
poet can say: ‘And tears came to my eyes, for 
none in the world was like it’ ‘p. 144). Realism 
is everywhere the corrective of superhuman in- 
cident and supernatural circumstance. 
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It is in fact this ‘specifically human’ con- 
tent and descriptive veracity which give the 
poems their lasting imaginative power, even 
in a social setting now so different from that 
which they reflect. Whatever the changes 
meanwhile in accepted ‘values’ and norms of 
conduct, the characters of heroic poetry are still 
recognizably human, their social circumstance 
discoverable, their motives intelligible. It is 
these qualities too, ‘human’ and descriptive, 
which are of most worth to the social his- 
torian. For here in imaginative, larger-than- 
life projection are both the artifacts and the 
ideas, aspirations, ‘values’ of an earlier society. 
‘All traditions are true; none mean what they 
say’—in Vico’s sense heroic poetry is indeed 
‘true’. 

Yet the social anatomy of heroic poetry pre- 
sents its own difficulties. Was there an ‘heroic 
age’ (as Hesiod believed) at the dawn of civili- 
zation, when urban life and literacy, if known 
at all, were still quite exceptional? If the con- 
cept of heroic poetry must cover a temporal 
span from the Gilgamish fragments of Bronze- 
Age Mesopotamia to contemporary folk-epics 
of Lenin and Stalin, social generalization must 
clearly need careful handling. On the one 
hand it must be affirmed that developed and 
literate societies are ‘post-heroic’, and that the 
Homeric heritage derives in the very nature of 
things from a vanished past. Yet it has not lost 
its power, ‘human’ and circumstantial as it is, 
to move and to instruct. 

ANTHONY McLEAN 


Poets of the English Language. Edited 
by W. H. AupEN and Norman Ho.wmes 
Pearson. Vol. I: Langland to Spenser. Vol. I: 
Marlowe to Marvell. Vol. 11: Milton to Gold- 
smith. Vol. IV: Blake to Poe. Vol. V: Tennyson 
to Yeats. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 155. each. 


One obvious disadvantage of verse antholo- 
gies which attempt to cover several centuries in 
one volume is that the longer work has either 
to be represented by brief extracts or omitted 
altogether. The first alternative is often scarcely 
more satisfying than the second, since it can 
give so little idea of the scale and stature of an 
epic or narrative poem. As for verse drama, so 
unrewarding is short quotation that this form 
usually suffers the fate of total exclusion. 


ex 
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The present five-volume anthology, whose 
main aim is to give a picture of the poetic 
tradition in English from Langland to the be- 
ginning of the First World War, triumphantly 
overcomes what its editors call ‘the tendency of 
anthologists to represent the past chiefly as a 
salon of miniatures’. Perhaps the greatest of its 
various merits is that its size frequently enables 
the inclusion of the complete masterpiece in- 
stead of the isolated snippet from it. Among 
major poems, the Nun’s Priest’s and the Par- 
doner’s Tales, Samson Agonistes, The Rape of the 
Lock, and The Triumph of Life—to mention a 
few very diverse examples—have been included 
in their entirety; and far more than usually 
generous selections from Piers Plowman, Troilus 
and Criseyde, The Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost, 
Don Juan, and The Prelude. Drama is well 
represented by the whole of the Second Shep- 
herd’s Play from the Towneley Cycle, Every- 
man, and Antony and Cleopatra; and by substan- 
tial portions of The White Devil, The Duchess of 
Malfi, and The Alchemist, and shorter excerpts 
from Tamburlaine and Dr. Faustus. 

To list any more of Mr. Auden’s and Pro- 
fessor Pearson’s choices would be to turn appre- 
ciation into a mere catalogue of riches; and 
these in any case should be sufficient to indi- 
cate the scope and catholicity of an anthology 
which admirably bears out its editors’ conten- 
tion that “Too exclusive a taste is always an in- 
discriminate taste’. In five volumes there is 
space for many lyrics as well as longer pieces: 
for the Maiden ‘that is makeles’ as well as 
Everyman, and for the best of Keats’s Odes 
and Sonnets side by side with Book I of Hyperion. 

Inevitably there will be certain differences 
of taste and opinion between readers and 
anthologists. ‘Why has Antony, and not Hamlet 
or Lear, been chosen to represent the mature 
Shakespeare and the high peak of Elizabethan 
drama?” is the kind of question that can always 
be asked and seldom answered to everyone’s 
satisfaction. Striking disproportions might here 
and there be remarked: why, for instance, 
Emily Dickinson has thirty-three poems beside 
the other Emily’s mere six (which do not in- 
clude her Julian M. and A. G. Rochelle, of Octo- 
ber 1845, containing one of the great mystical 
passages in the language); or such notable 
omissions as that of Clough, excluded alto- 
gether. But accepting the facts that no antho- 
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logy on earth can encompass every good thing 
that has been written, and that no editor, 
being human, can possess the unexciting virtue 
of complete impersonality, there is small room 
here for discontent; and among the expected 
anthology pieces a welcome amount of work 
that is less generally familiar—that, for ex- 
ample, of Anne Bradstreet and Edward Taylor, 
two of the earliest poets to emerge from 
America, and of many of their later com- 
patriots like Melville; and such rarities as 
Smart’s Jubilate Agno. 

In the individual introductions to the 
volumes, sound critical good sense combines 
with an often astringent acuteness to illuminate 
the essence of each period. Whether or not we 
always finally agree with some of the editors’ 
observations, they do invariably perform the 
valuable and stimulating service of compelling 
us to pause and reconsider former opinions and 
judgements: the comments on the essentially 
masculine nature of Elizabethan drama, and 
of the spirit of the whole age, are especially 
perceptive. Another excellent feature is the 
calendar which, in giving the dates of his- 
torical and ‘literary’ events side by side, relates 
the developing course of poetry to its contem- 
porary European background. Many readers 
will also appreciate the retention as far as pos- 
sible, in Middle English and later poems, of 
their original form and appearance. Too often 
recently, ‘modernized’ versions of Chaucer and 
other poets have, in their efforts to clarify the 
language, also succeeded in robbing it of its 
intended rhythms and emphases, overtones of 
meaning or emotion, and general richness of 
texture. 

MARGARET WILLY 


Poetic Diction: a Study in Meaning. By 
OweEN BarFIELD. Faber. 18s. 


The Poetic Approach to Language. By 
V. K. Goxax. O.U.P. 255. 


These books are both, by intention, inquiries 
into the ways in which language is used in 
poetry, and into the relation of these ways with 
the theory and practice of language as a whole. 
As such, they represent a valuable emphasis in 
language studies, and are to be welcomed. 

There are times, however, when one wishes 
that the word poetic (which both authors use in 
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their titles) might be proscribed. Like artistic, 
of which Wordsworth observed in a sour note 
to Miscellaneous Sonnets (1842) that it had 
been ‘recently imported, with other imper- 
tinences, from the German’, poetic has now, as 
a word, a curious vibration, which makes it 
difficult for a scholar to use without careful 
definition. In poetic imagination, as in artistic 
temperament, the adjective by now is hopelessly 
compromised. Poetic diction is somewhat dif- 
ferent; as a phrase, certainly, it is by now 
quite useless in speech, but it is also a tradi- 
tional category, about which schoolboys and 
undergraduates have to write essays; books 
about it would seem to follow in the natural 
course. The difficulty in accepting it is the 
difficulty, for the present generation, of be- 
lieving that there are Ways in which a Poet 
uses Language. We agree that poems exhibit 
a variety of particular intensities in language; 
and these, of course, can be classified to some 
extent, and an illuminating inquiry be started 
from them. What we cannot easily assume, 
however, is that there is from the beginning 
a definite kind of language, a definite field, which 
has only to be labelled poetic to be immediately 
recognizable. And that, I think, is my quarrel 
with Mr. Gokak’s book: he assumes what he 
calls the poetic approach, but I can find no 
evidence that he has really attempted to define, 
for the convenience of himself or of his readers, 
what in concrete terms, rather than generalities, 
this may be. The definition as such could be 
dispensed with, if in the body of his inquiry he 
had by analysis of poems provided something 
tangible. But he does not attempt this in any 
convincing way; and as a result his book looks 
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HE publishers of Mr. Douglas Bush’s Eng- 
lish Poetry call it ‘a critical sketch . . . in- 
tended as a refresher for the general reader’. 
Within these declared limits it is thoughtful and 
discriminating, and although it occasionally 
suffers from the too neat brevity, it is pleasantly 
free from the more irritating critical habits. 
Perhaps the chief value of such books lies in 
the emphasis laid, consciously or unconsciously, 
upon some aspect of the whole body of our 
verse, and English Poetry reveals a quality com- 
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too much like a rearrangement of already 
familiar material. It is careful, detailed, and 
accurate; but the only really definite contribu- 
tions it makes are a minor analysis of indolence 
and some illustrative material from Sanskrit. 
These, though valuable, are not a new book. 

Mr. Barfield’s book is a reissue, with a sub- 
stantial new Preface; it was first published in 
1928. Unlike Mr. Gokak, Mr. Barfield is 
argumentative and independent; no one could 
accuse him of failing to provide definitions. His 
theoretical account of imagination, and of its 
reference to knowledge and consciousness, de- 
serves reading rather than summary. If there is 
anyone who has been theoretically influenced 
by Mr. I. A. Richards, Mr. Barfield’s book 
should be given as a useful antidote. Antidote, 
however, like poison, is not food; and Mr. Bar- 
field’s book would be very much better than it 
is if he had found room for more actual discus- 
sion of poems. It is true that he adduces ex- 
amples, but, as for instance in his discussion of 
ruin, the abstraction of ‘meaning’ is the real 
drive, and his modern examples happen to be 
very bad verse, which in any discussion of this 
kind I should have thought it wholly necessary 
to remark. Mr. Barfield, however, rushes on, 
wholly absorbed in his pin. 

Since Mr. Barfield’s book will deservedly 
continue to be read, I would point out a 
capital error of logic on pp. 23-24; and re- 
mark also, where I wish I had space to demon- 
strate, the effects of the poetic vibration, in 
several pieces of very bad writing, particularly 
what I can only call the slovenly picturesque 
of the peroration on p. 181. 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
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mon to our poetry from Chaucer to Dylan 
Thomas: poetic energy. This is not merely the 
‘spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings’; a 
deceptive phrase, for ‘spontaneity’ is usually 
the result of patient hours devoted to the 
minutiae of craftsmanship. Poetic energy, here, 
denotes the direction of those ‘powerful feelings’ 
towards theend ofcommunication through form. 

It is refreshing to find this vitality in such an 
unpretentious book as The Ballad of Kon-Tiki, 
by Ian Serraillier. This should appeal to the 
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early teen-ager ; vigorous, sincere, it will accus- 
tom young readers to the shape and sound of 
contemporary verse; and it is enlivened by 
crisp illustrations. 

Illustrations, too, add punch to the collec- 
tion made by Arnold Silcock, Verse and Worse. 
It is fitting that we should sometimes pay tri- 
bute to these bursts of poetic energy that are 
bundled together and called light verse. 

In The Password, by James Reeves, vigour is 
farther to seek. In the book’s first part, rashly 
called ‘Principal Poems’, one seeks in vain; 
Mr. Reeves is happier in his ‘Minor Poems’. 
One ‘Principal Poem’ is called Had I Passion to 
Match My Skill; and it is indeed passion that 
these quiet but often competent verses lack. 

Mr. Francis Berry’s The Galloping Centaur has 
passion in excess; not always, unfortunately, a 
fine excess. Here are energies in need of dis- 
cipline. When discipline is applied we find 
poems as interesting as The Miracles and Mys- 
teries, or Malta Elegy. Elsewhere, we are 
bludgeoned by violence. The energy that can 
transmute brutality into poetry is that of a 
refining fire, and in Mr. Berry’s writing it 
is often notably absent. 

One turns with pleasure to Mr. James 
Kirkup’s A Correct Compassion. The title poem, 
describing an operation upon the heart (the 
significance of this should not pass unobserved), 
stands alone in this volume by virtue of its im- 
mediacy. The heart is wounded that the heart 
may live; and this austere vision of love, per- 
vading Mr. Kirkup’s writing, gives it, at its 
best, tautness and authority. He sees man as 
a lonely creature, stranded on the shore of 
‘time’s distintegrating coast’; but loneliness is 
potentially redeemed by love, and it is by the 
alchemy of love that experience, in these poems, 
becomes enchantment. 

That recognized, the deep sea of Fate (‘the 
final master’) is seen anew. Stranded we may 
be, forlornly gazing towards the wave-shat- 
tered horizon, but 


That day, beneath the haunted sun, we first 
began 

The building of the vessel that once brought 
to pass 

On earth, what is in heaven. 


There are, it must be admitted, some sagging 
lines, but they suggest still imperfect articula- 
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tion, and the technique is already so accom- 
plished that we may hope the windows of 
Mr. Kirkup’s drowned houses will continue 
their sea-change, becoming the emeralds and 
sapphires of our lost treasure. 

The vigour of Mr. Louis Macneice’s writing 
has always been one of its exhilarating qualities, 
and in Ten Burnt Offerings that vigour is largely 
maintained. Largely, because there is evidence 
that this collection represents a transitional 
stage, occasionally producing unaccustomed 
hesitancy. The surface glitter is still dazzling, 
but dexterous word play is distracting in a 
poem like Didymus, where the reader should be 
wholly engaged by the profundity of the sub- 
ject. Jauntiness, the ability to convey quick 
perceptions of the moment’s value, are still 
valuable properties of Mr. Macneice’s poetry, 
and so is the facility with which he evokes the 
qualities of musical instruments. Technically, 
Suite for Recorders is first cousin to Bagpipe 
Music, although at the poem’s end echoes of 
plucked strings rather than of recorders trouble 
the ensuing silence. Suite for Recorders is a felici- 
tous achievement. But it is in the excellent 
poem Day of Returning that the poet’s energies 
are completely canalized, to make this his most 
deeply satisfying poem in the collection. 

Mr. Dylan Thomas’s writing makes its full 
impact with the publication of his Collected Poems 
(these include a group of new poems). Their 
texture requires the reader to take this intoxi- 
cating poetry in small doses. But how good to 
survey his poetic development by means of this 
volume, which places Mr. Thomas at the fore- 
front of his generation of poets, and confirms— 
if such confirmation seemed necessary—our 
faith in his genius. He was always eloquent, 
exciting, musical; he was sometimes wilfully 
obscure. Now, he has achieved lucidity without 
sacrifice of élan. Where he is still difficult it is 
because of the mystery of an experience; he 
makes his readers work if they are to earn their 
share in it, but he rarely makes them labour in 
vain. 

Poetry written in English has been im- 
measurably enriched by this Welsh voice, 
which comes at a time when English words 
need precisely this kind of revitalization—and, 
it may be added, when the Welsh language is 
making its bid to remain a living tongue. No 
other poet today bursts out singing with such 
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fervour. But the tour de force is not automatically 
a poem, and it is the organization of fructifying 
words that makes a poem. like Fern Hill so 
splendid. Here, certainly, is poetic energy, but 
the poem is rigidly economical. Analysis is re- 
warding. Study, for example, the movement of 
the entire poem, and of its separate stanzas 
that are whipped up like humming-tops and 
then checked, before the lash is laid on again, 
by earth-level images such as ‘Down the rivers 
of windfall light’, or ‘On to the fields of praise’. 
Study, too, the words within the stanzas that 
make the poem fly like the years of childhood: 
‘lilting’, ‘singing’, ‘running’, ‘playing’. And 
examine the warp and weft of the lovely thing, 
the interweaving of ‘green’ and ‘golden’, and 
their relations ‘apple’, ‘grass’; barley’, ‘hay’. 
These later poems are superbly mature, yet 
still intimate with the child of wonder. They 
are words made flesh, written, the poet tells us, 


‘for the love of Man and in praise of God’. Per- 
haps one day Mr. Thomas will reverse the 
order of that; he is already abundant in grace. 
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English Poetry: The Main Currents from Chaucer to the 
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The White Fawn Speeding 


CHILD in an ancient house—the room stilled 
And the candles lit at evening—she marked 
How the old tapestry was moved to life, 
How dark leaves stirred in interlacing trees 
That wore a coronal of unknown fruits, 
Purple and gold and red, and down the pathway, 
Weaving between the twisted tree stems, 
‘ Like a pale ghost on silvered hoofs, 


A white fawn speeding. 


And she would hunger to follow that path 
Thinning away to darkness, and eat of the fruits 
That hung, orange and purple and red, 

From the laden olive-green branches. 


But never she went that road 
Though the longing spindled her dreams, 
And the picture frescoed her day; 


For ever the vision stayed 


And ever it was the same— 

The light and the shadowed trees 

With their passionate unplucked fruit, 
The path with the gleam of a silver hoof, 
And a white fawn speeding. 


CELIA RANDALL 


: 
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Recent Reading 


ROFESSOR CARROLL CAMDEN’s Eliza- 

bethan Woman cannot but make the judi- 
cious grieve because it could have been so very 
much better than it is. His vast knowledge of 
Elizabethan literature (stretching that term to 
include herbals, cookery-books, broadsheets, 
and sermons) has not enabled him to strike a 
balance between the printed word and the im- 
plied or recorded fact: in the matter of the re- 
marriage of widows, for example, and, even 
more curiously, regarding the treatment of 
very young children. Whatever the more aus- 
tere theorists may have advised, there were 
always parents who 


bound up the threatening twigs of birch 
Only to stick it in their children’s sight 
For terror, not for use. 


The illustrations, too, are disappointing. Wood- 
cuts of the period, though amusing enough, are 
a poor substitute for contemporary paintings 
and monumental effigies, and in one instance 
at least recourse has been had to the most un- 
reliable source of such material available in this 
country. 

The best thing in John Harold Wilson’s 
Nell Gwyn: Royal Mistress is the frontispiece, a 
portrait not well known outside America. This 
marks yet again the curious facial affinity be- 
tween the group of actresses which includes, in 
addition to Nell herself, Peg Woffington, Marie 
Tempest, Violet Vanbrugh, and Yvonne 
Arnaud. For the rest, it is perhaps enough to 
say that anyone who (like Polonius as inter- 
preted by Hamlet) ‘is for a jig or a tale of 
bawdry, or he sleeps’ will be kept awake to the 
final page. The student of Restoration Comedy 
will no doubt be interested in the numerous 
extracts from plays in which the ‘fruitiest’ parts 
were written expressly for ‘pretty, witty Nelly’, 
but he, even more than the casual reader, will 
lament the absence of an index. 

In Fanny Brawne, ‘Fair Love’ of Keats Joanna 
' Richardson has produced a picture as fine in 
detail and as pleasing in colour as the fashion- 
plates once so dear to her heroine. Since in 
learning more about Fanny we must incident- 
ally learn much about her immortal lover, we 
should, perhaps, be grateful to Miss Richard- 


son for a piece of portraiture so sensitive and 
revealing; but it is possible at the same time to 
feel a twinge of gratitude because it seems so 
extremely improbable that anyone will ever 
be able to do for Anne Hathaway what she has 
done for Fanny Brawne. 

Thirteen years after Fanny was married to 
Louis Lindo in the parish church of Maryle- 
bone Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
were made man and wife in the same respect- 
able Regency edifice. Whether we accept or 
reject Mrs. Betty Miller’s reading of the poet’s 
character in Robert Browning: a Portrait, we 
shall certainly never be able to see him or his 
‘Ba’ from the same angle or in the same light as 
before. She has given us a new and occasionally 
disconcerting assessment, and one which, in 
spite of a few startled cries, has gained general 
acceptance. The approach is mainly psycholo- 
gical, but the unfortunate King of Thebes is - 
allowed to rest undisturbed hard by the grove 
of the Eumenides. This is all the more to Mrs. 
Miller’s credit because Browning’s relations 
with his mother—so curiously analogous to 
those between young John Ruskin and old 
Mrs. Ruskin—gave her an opening into which 
few modern biographers could have forborne 
to rush. 

Messrs. Longmans have recently added to 
their Men and Books Series a compact and 
competent study of Browning by J. M. Cohen, 
who by adhering to traditional interpretations 
may give some solace to those devotees whom 
Mrs. Betty Miller has left darkling. 

It is no small pleasure to go flower-hunting 
in the company of Dr. Edith Sitwell, and the 
chase covers a variety of country—wilderness, 
meadow, knot-garden, and maze, with occa- 
sional pauses in the still-room of a herbalist or 
the study of a philosopher. She has done wisely 
not to exclude either her brothers or herself 
from her Book of Flowers, though one misses 
the delightful Mrs. Hague of England Reclaimed 
who seemed 


to stand upon a little mound 
Of pansies, 
Primroses 
And primulas. 


For that vision we might gladly have bartered 
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one of the two formulae for perfuming the shirt 
of Louis XIV; and for an alphabetical list of 
the authors quoted one would have been will- 
ing to surrender several pages of slightly repeti- 
tive matter from manuals of medicine and 
cookery. The range of choice is wide, embrac- 
ing such far-sundered figures as St. John of the 
Cross and the Lady Murasaki. Most of the 
un-English examples are given in translations, 
but as Baudelaire is allowed to speak in his own 
language one might have hoped to hear Gilles 
Durant doing likewise in that delicious little 
lyric, Le Soulcy. 

The Sandars lectures for 1951 were given by 
Mr. H. S. Bennett, who took as his theme 
English Books and Readers. He covers the same 
ground in greater detail in his new and com- 
prehensive study of the History of the Book Trade 
Srom Caxton to the Incorporation of the Stationers’ 
Company, and has added for full measure two 
valuable appendixes, a bibliography, and, best 
of all from the point of view of the student, an 
index of those books from which passages have 
been quoted in extenso. The earliest section is 
perhaps the least rewarding; we should have 
liked to hear more about that charming per- 
son, Earl Rivers: and whom are we meant 
to understand by ‘Clarence, Earl of War- 
wick’? 

Few women have touched life at so many 
points as did Lady Charlotte Schreiber, the 
translator of the Mabinogion, who, born of an 
ancient Scottish family, was the wife first of a 
rugged ironmaster, Sir Josiah Guest, and then 
of an amiable young scholar (later M.P.), 
Charles Schreiber. As readers of the journals 
kept during her first widowhood will remember, 
Lady Charlotte was a shrewd and active busi- 
ness woman, at once masterful and merciful, 
and also a practical philanthropist. The later 
journals reveal the infiltration of what one 
might call ‘drawing-room interests’; old fans, 
old china, old playing-cards among them. But 
perhaps the most attractive thing in this second 
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book is the sketch traced by her grandson, 

Lord Bessborough, of an indomitable octo- 

genarian, surrounded by objects of virti and 

reciting by heart long passages from the works 
of Chaucer. 

Everyone who is interested in the history of 
English drama during the past sixty years will 
welcome Rex Pogson’s life of that remarkable, 
auburn-haired, Quaker-born pioneer, Miss 
Horniman of the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester. 
According to George Bernard Shaw it was she 
who ‘really started the modern movement— 
started the Shavian Church in 1894’: according 
to John Masefield she gave to dramatic writers 
‘the very rare and precious gift of encourage- 
ment’, reinforced by opportunity and under- 
standing. It is high time, therefore, that she 
should be set in relief against the complicated 
and sometimes murky background of her work 
in Manchester and elsewhere. St. John Ervine 
contributes a Preface in which he warmly de- 
fends her from ‘ungrateful belittlement of her 
character . . . chiefly by Southern Irishmen’: 
but then, as Dr. Johnson observed, ‘Gratitude is 
a fruit of great cultivation’; it does not grow 
easily everywhere. 
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by Rex 


Shining eye and socket clean, 
Laughing lip and muzzle grey. 


Suddenly they fled away: 
In a shining wind they fled, 

Beast and human, quick and dead, 
Vanished in a shining wind, 
And no footprint left behind. 
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Danse Macabre 


The morning cocks crow distantly, 
The sun begins to climb the sky, 

I go my way across the moor 

And all is as it was before, 

Save that the silver-tufted grass 
Gives back no shadow as I pass. 
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the most notable among recent 
new editions is Thomas Fuller’s The Worthies 
of England. This collection of robust and witty 
biographies, well spiced with anecdote and 
written with immense gusto, was favourite 
reading with Pepys, Lamb, and Coleridge. Not 
available for more than a century, it now comes 
in a handsome edition from Allen & Unwin, 
with a critical introduction and notes by John 
Freeman, at 2 guineas. 

A self-portrait by a man of similar strength 
of conviction as Bunyan is the Journal of George 
Fox, the village weaver’s son who founded the 
Society of Friends: revised and edited from the 
sources by John L. Nickalls (Cambridge, 215.). 

A recent addition to the ‘New Oxford 
Illustrated Dickens’, with the original illustra- 
tions and an introduction by E. Salter-Davies, 
is the novel often considered to be his best, 
Our Mutual Friend. Cumberlege publishes it at 
12s. 6d. 

Students and admirers of T. S. Eliot will 
welcome Donald Gallup’s full descriptive list 
of his prose and verse writings, T. S. Eliot: A 
Bibliography (Faber, 255.). It covers the whole 
range of his printed work, from his first poem 
in a 1905 school magazine up to the end of 
1951. 

Under the heading of drama reprints come 
five of Oscar Wilde’s best-known plays (The 
Ideal Husband, Lady Wéindermere’s Fan, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, A Woman of No 
Importance, and Salome), with an introduction 
by Alan Harris, published in one volume by 
Duckworth at 155.; Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
translations of The Complete Plays of Aeschylus 
(Allen & Unwin, 18s.); and King Lear in the 
‘Arden Shakespeare’ (Methuen, 18s.), edited 


with a new introduction and appendices by 
Professor Kenneth Muir, and based on the 
igor text of W. J. Craig. A welcome poetry 
reprint is Hermann Peschmann’s The Voice of 
Poetry (Evans, 125. 6d.). 

The largest group of reprints and reference 
books this time is concerned with the use of 
language. The ever-serviceable Roget appears 
in a single-volume edition, revised and brought 
into line with current usage by D. C. Browning, 
in ‘Everyman’s Reference Library’ (Dent, 
12s. 6d.) : a companion to the recent Dictionary 
of Quotations and Proverbs, compiled by the same 
editor and published at the same price. The 
Chamber of Horrors, by ‘Vigilans’ (André 
Deutsch, gs. 6d.), is described as ‘a glossary of 
official jargon both English and American’, 
and neatly deflates much pompous ‘officialese’. 
With the same publisher and price, a revised 
edition of Professor Ernest Weekley’s The 
English Language, first published over twenty 
years ago, has an additional chapter on the 
history of American English by Professor John 
W. Clark. Another welcome ‘language’ re- 
print, in its essence as relevant today in spite 
of educational changes, is George Sampson’s 
astringent and constructive essay on the teach- 
ing of English in schools, English for the English 
(Cambridge, 10s. 6d.). Finally, a small library 
of dictionaries recently published by Cumber- 
lege will be invaluable to those in the process 
of learning English, and can warmly be recom- 
mended to tutors of foreign students. The Pro- 
gressive English Dictionary (4s.), compiled by 
A. S. Hornby and E. C. Parnwell, has been 
designed for those at the end of an elementary 
course in the language. An English-Reader’s 
Dictionary, by the same compilers and pub- 
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lished at 65. gd., is for use throughout a 1948 and is now reissued at 18s., is for the 
secondary school course—or in other words, advanced student who has not quite reached 
for foreign learners at an intermediate stage. the stage to be ready for the Concise Oxford. 
A Learner’s Dictionary of Current English, com- Its title will in future, to avoid confusion with 
piled by A. S. Hornby, E. V. Gatenby, and the two newer books, be The Advanced Learner’s 
H. Wakefield, which first appeared here in Dictionary of Current English. 


The Ballad of Midnight 


| had the stroke of midnight And though we are granted, two by two, 
Two soundless shapes went by, To walk this moonlit land, 

And as they passed the trembling yew There is neither rest nor peace for us 
One shade was heard to sigh: Who died by mortal hand.’ 


‘Oh! my love, and ah! my love, The church tower shook with midnight, 
Tis sad that we should die, The chimes like birds flew by, 

For never the like of our two loves And out of the quivering silence 

Since the sun first rode the sky.’ A voice was heard to cry: 


As the church bells poised for midnight ‘Oh when we have wandered athousand years 
The other shade replied: Between the earth and sky, 

‘Beneath their snow-white hummocks The lord of heaven may pardon us 

The dead so still do hide, And we in peace may lie; 


But you are here in the moon’s pale light But not the plains of Paradise 


And here by night am I, Nor yet the courts of heaven 
And though we are lost these hundred years = Are worth the joys of our dead love, 
We neither live nor die. Although our souls are shriven. 


For you were slain in our lovers’ bed For I'd throw my peace to hell, Marion, 
Beneath my father’s sword, My soul to eternal harm, 

And I self-slain in my own silk gown, For one hour by your side, Marion, 
Hung by a silken cord. Your head on my living arm. 


And oh! my love, and ah! my love, 
Tis sad that we should die, 

For never the like of our two loves 
Till the sun falls from the sky.’ 


CLIVE SANSOM 
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For the Classroom 


Selected books received anc. recommended: 


Anthologies 


Comus and Some Shorter Poems of Milion, edited by E. M. W. 
Tittyarp. Harrap’s English Classics. 6s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Lyrics, edited by KENNETH Murr. Harrap’s 
Life, Literature and Thought Library. 7s. 

English Pastoral Poetry: from the Beginnings to Marvell, 
edited by FRANK Kermope. Life, Literature and 
Thought Library. ros. 6d.; school edition, 7s. 

The Choir Speaks: A Choral Speaking Anthology, edited by 
W. G. BepsincTon and E. N. Brown. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Prose 


English Essays, edited by James B. SkminNER and Davip 
Rintout. Harrap’s Modern English Series. 55. 


On Reading Poetry, by AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. Phoenix 
House. 6s. 

The Enjoyment of Shakespeare, by F. E. Hatitway. Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. and 5s. 

The Odyssey of Homer, retold for young people by Bar- 
BARA LEONE PicarD. Illustrated. Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 


Teaching of English 
Craftsmanship in Writing, by M. ALDERTON Pink. Mac- 
millan. 5s. 
English Appreciation, by S. H. Burton. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 
English for the Living: Part IT, by R. O. O’MALLEy and 
Denys THompson. Methuen. 6s. 6d. 
English Pageant, by A. R. Moon. Longmans. 5s. 6d. 
Exercises in English for Sixth Forms, by E. M. STEPHEN. 
University of London Press. 3s. 6d. limp cloth. 


Freedom 


s not this freedom? To draw free from thought, 
From ceaseless to-and-fro of argument, 
Leaving behind, for fields of virgin snow, 
The beaten tracks that show the way thought went 
Backward and forward in the bewildered brain, 
But goes no more—ah, never goes again. 


Is not this freedom? To draw free from love; 
No more in fetters to be bound, no more 

To wait the approaching footstep on the stair, 
To dread the opening and the closing door; 

No more to be so vulnerable to pain — 

That speech or silence wakes old wounds again. 


Is not this freedom? To draw free from hate, 
From the corroding poison of despair 
That mingled so with love the heart knew not 
Which one it was that had the mastery there; 
Whether the loved one could be hated so, 

Or hate had left no room for love to grow. 


So am I free, that from the web of thought, 
From love and hate together, now draw back, 
And in the empty silence of the night 

Find that my liberty is but a lack 

Of all I cherished—oh, for good or ill 

Let me in love and hate be tangled still, 


PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


if 
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A History of Latin Literature. By Moses Hapas. 
Cumberlege (Columbia). 32s. 6d. 

A Study of ‘Macbeth’ for the Stage. By FRANcIs 
NeEtLson. Mineola, N.Y.: Davenport Press. 

A Text-Book on Bibliography. By Davw B. 
BoswELL. Grafton. 30s. 

An Introduction to Teaching. By H. C. BARNARD. 
University of London Press. gs. 6d. 

Augustan Satire. By Ian Jack. Intention and 
Idiom in English Poetry, 1660-1750. Cum- 
berlege. 18s. 

Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell: Their 
Correspondence. Edited by Dent. 
Gollancz. 21s. 

Browning. By LEONARD Burrows. Perth: Uni- 
versity of Western Australia. 65. 6d. 

Browning and America. By LovutsE GREER. 
Cumberlege (N. Carolina U.P.). 32s. 

Chekhov: A Life. By Davi MacarsHAck. 
Faber. 30s. 

D. H. Lawrence. By KENNETH Younc. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 2s. 

Dickens the Dramatist. By F. DuBrez Fawcett. 
W. H. Allen, 21s. 

Edmund Spenser. By W. L. Renwick. The R. A. 
Neil Lecture, 1952. Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Dorotuy 
Cassell. 255. 

English Character and the English Literary Tradi- 
tion. By Matcotm W. WALLAcE. Cumber- 
lege (Toronto U.P.). 28s. 

English Institute Essays. Edited by Awan S. 
Downer. Cumberlege (Columbia). 20s. 

English Poetic Theory, 1825-1865. By A. H. 
WarrEN, Jr. Cumberlege (Princeton). 20s. 

English Poetry: the Main Currents from Chaucer to 
the Present. By Douctas BusH. Home Study 
Books. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Essays and Studies, 1952. Vol. V of the New Series 
of Essays and Studies collected for the 
English Association by ARUNDELL EsDAILE. 
Murray. 12s. 6d. 

Fanny Brawne. By JOANNA RICHARDSON. 
Thames & Hudson. 155. 

Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell. By V1oLA 
MEyNELL. Hollis & Carter. 18s. 

Fundamentals of Good Writing. By CLEANTH 
Brooks and RoBert PENN WarREN. Dobson. 


255. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Hannah More. By M. G. Jones. Cambridge. 
27s. 6d. 

Henry James. By Micuaet Swan. English 
Novelists Series. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

Heroic Poetry. By C. M. Bowra. Macmillan. 
40S. 

Jane Austen. Irony as Defense and Discovery. By 
Marvin Muprick. Cumberlege (Princeton). 
325. 6d. 

Judith. Edited by B. J. Timmer. Old English 
Library. Methuen. 55. 

King Lear. By W1Lu1AM SHAKESPEARE. Ed. by 
KennETH Murr. Arden Edition. Methuen. 
18s. 

Language as a Gesture. By R. P. Biackmur. 
Essays in Poetry. N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace. 
$5-75- 

Lord Byron: Christian Virtues. By G. WILSON 
Knicut. Routledge. 30s. 

Mary Wollstonecraft. By RaLpH M. WaARDLE. 
Richards Press (Kansas U.P.). 30s. 

On Reading Poetry. By AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. 
Phoenix House. 6s. 

Pioneers of English Education. Edited by A. V. 
Juvces. A Course of Lectures given at King’s 
College, London. Faber. 25s. 

Plays and Players. By BERNARD SHAW. Essays on 
the Theatre. World’s Classics. Cumberlege. 
5s. 

Poets on Fortune’s Hill. By Joun F. Dansy. 
Studies in Sidney, Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Faber. 18s. 

Robert Browning. By Berry Murray. 

Robert Browning. By J. M. Cowen. Men and 
Books Series. Longmans. ros. 6d. 

Shakespeare. By Attarpyce Home 
Study Books. Methuen. 6s. 6d. 

Shakespeare in the Theatre, 1701-1800. By CHARLES 
BEECHER Hocan. Cumberlege. 42s. 

Shelley. By STEPHEN SPENDER. Longmans (for 
the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

Speech at Work. By Auprey M. BuLLARD and 
E. Dutce Linpszy. Longmans. 15s. 

Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought. 
Lorca. By Roy Campse tt. Holderlin. By L. S. 
SALZBERGER. Unamuno. By ARTURO BaREA. 
Cambridge: Bowes. 6s. 
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The Beginnings of English Literature to Skelton. 
By W. L. Renwick and Harotp Orton. 
Cresset. 10s. 6d. 

The Complex Fate. By Marius BEWLEY. Studies 
of Hawthorne, Henry James, and other 
American Writers. Chatto. 16s. 

The Confident Years. By VAN Wyck Brooks. A 
History of the Writer in America from 1885 
to 1915. Dent. ats. 

The Disinherited Mind. By Erich 
Essays in Modern German Literature and 
Thought. Cambridge: Bowes. 18s. 

The English Critic. By J. R. SurHERLAND. An 
Inaugural Lecture delivered at University 
College, London, May 1952. H. K. Lewis. 45. 

The English Dramatic Lyric, 1603-42. By WILLIAM 
R. Bowpen. Cumberlege (Yale). 255. 

The Field of Nonsense. By EvizaABETH SEWELL. 
Chatto. 155. 

The Fields of Light. By R. A. Brower. An 
Experiment in Critical Reading. Cumber- 
lege. 215. 

The Fugitive Art. By T. C. Worstey. Dramatic 
Commentaries, 1947-51. Lehmann. 18s. 
The Gaelic Sources of Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’. By 
Derick S. THomson. Oliver & Boyd, for the 

University of Aberdeen. 7s. 6d. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


The Last Days of Shelley and Byron. Edited by J. E. 
Morpurco. The Complete Text of Tre- 
lawny’s ‘Recollections’. Folio Society. 17s. 6d. 

The Medieval Scots Scholar in France. By ARNOLD 
Fieminc. Maclellan. 155. 

The Poetic Approach to Language. By V. K. 
Goxak. Cumberlege. 255. 

The Poetry of T. S. Eliot. By D. E. S. MAxweE .. 
Routledge. 21s. 

The Shores of Light. By Epmunp Witson. A 
Literary Chronicle of the "Twenties and 
Thirties. W. H. Allen. 255. 

The Singular Preference. By PETER QUENNELL. 
Portraits and Essays. Collins. 16s. 

The Supernatural in Fiction. By PETER PENZOLDT. 
Peter Nevill. 21s. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies: Vol. XX XI: 
1950. Ed. by F. S. Boas and BgEatrice 
WutteE for the English Association. Cumber- 
lege. 155. 

Verdict at Midnight. By Harotp Hopson. Sixty 
Years of Dramatic Criticism. Longmans. 
16s. 

Voyage to Windward. By J. C. Furnas. The Life 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. Faber. 255. 

William Dunbar. By J. W. Baxter. Oliver & 
Boyd. ais. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

Those of your readers who find a small if un- 
explainable pleasure in such things may be 
interested in the following coincidence. The 
fifty-fourth year of the century seems to have 
produced a notable translation, with remark- 
able consistency. In 1553 came the first English 
version of the Aeneid, by Gavin Douglas. The 
first two books of Urquhart’s Rabelais ap- 
peared in 1653. Pitt’s Aeneid followed in 1753: 
Johnson linked this with Dryden’s as ‘the two 
best translations that perhaps were ever pro- 
duced by one nation of the same author’, add- 


ing ‘Pitt pleases the criticks and Dryden the 
people. . . . Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read.’ 
In 1853 Edward Fitzgerald published his little- 
read but very readable translations of Calde- 
ron’s plays. Writing as I am at the end of 1952 
I am tempted to cheat by a few months and 
conclude the series with Professor Day Lewis’s 
Aeneid—but your readers may be curious 
enough to watch for themselves whether 1953 
will run true to form. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. D. ATKINSON 


180 Kings Avenue, Woodford Green. 
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Ir was pleasant to be able to welcome with the 
New Year the award of the O.B.E. to Dr. F. S. 
Boas ‘for services to literature’, Members of 
the Association will wish most warmly to con- 
gratulate him upon his well-deserved honour. 


On Saturday, 22 November, Mr. D. W. Clarke 
lectured in the Alliance Hall on ‘Horace 
Walpole and the Horror Novels of the Romantic 
Period’. Mr. J. G. Wilson was in the Chair. 

The audience were invited to return to the 
Gothic novelists—the ‘raw head and bloody 
bones’ school of fiction. Early in the eighteenth 
century there grew up a rebellion against the 
rationalism of the age—a sign of the triumph 
of Nature over Man. At the centre of this move- 
ment was Horace Walpole, an eighteenth- 
century ‘enthusiast’, who produced the first 
Gothic novel, The Castle of Otranto, which was 
published in 1764 as a translation from the 
Italian, and was an immediate success. Walpole 
imagined Strawberry Hill as a medieval castle 
complete with ghosts, vaults, and dark cloisters. 
He excused his use of the supernatural element 
in his novel by pleading that it was true to the 
beliefs of the Middle Ages. 

The successors of Walpole were at first timid 
in their use of the supernatural, and inclined 
to explain it away. Of these the best was Ann 
Radcliffe, who evoked an atmosphere of horror 
with a masterly hand. The tradition was con- 
tinued in Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, Maturin’s 
Melmoth the Wanderer, and satirized by Jane 
Austen in Northanger Abbey. It continues in 
many varieties of fiction for those who want to 
be fearfully assured that ‘there are more things 
in heaven and earth... .’ 


Tue Association again contributed to the Con- 
ference of Educational Associations held at 
King’s College, Strand, with a talk given on 
31 December by Mr. L. A. G. Strong, entitled 
‘The Relation of the Spoken to the Written 
Word’. The Chair was taken by Sir George 
Rostrevor Hamilton. 

Mr. Strong pointed out that if he were to 


Association Notes 


read a paper, though he might read it ‘loudly 
in Leeds, softly in Southampton, or incom- 
petently in Ipswich’, it would still be the same 
paper; whereas in a talk given to an audience 
collaboration was necessary between the 
speaker and that particular audience at that 
particular time in that particular place. Broad- 
casting was a different problem altogether, 
since to the great majority of his audience the 
speaker was invisible, and he was speaking 
at very close quarters into a highly sensitive 
instrument which recorded every sound. The 
microphone was a ruthless detector of in- 
sincerity. 

It was abundantly clear from Mr. Strong’s 
lecture that he himself possessed all those 
qualities which he recommended in a speaker. 


Tue Association’s Annual Meeting and 
Luncheon will be held on Saturday, 20 June, 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s new hall, 
when the Presidential Address will be given in 
the morning by the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice 
Birkett. 


Tue National Book League has recently issued 
a thirty-page list of selected books cover- 
ing every aspect of the study of Shakespeare. 
Prepared by the Society for Theatre Research, 
under the general editorship of Katherine J. 
Worth, it is admirably comprehensive, and 
should be of great assistance to teachers, 
librarians, and students. Copies are available 
at 1s. 6d. each from the N.B.L. headquarters 
at 7 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1953 
Summer number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19, and contributions should 
reach him not later than Thursday, 14 May. Con- 
tributors should state if they are members of the 
Association. It is not possible to guarantee return 
of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is 
enclosed. 
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Literary Advice Panel 


Members are reminded that the Association provides a Literary Advice Panel to 
which they may submit manuscripts which are read by members of the committee 
specially qualified to deal with the nature of their contents. Fees payable are: Full-scale 
Prose Work: £5. 5s. Three-Act Play: £2. 2s. One-Act Play: 10s. 6d. Essays and 
Sketches: 5s. Short Stories: 10s. 6d. Poems (not more than 32 lines): 15. (minimum 55.). 
Longer Poems: fee by arrangement. English School Books: 10s. 6d. to £1. 1s. (accord- 
ing to length). Scripts should be addressed to the Secretary, The English Association, 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, and marked Literary Advice Panel. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

The annual subscription to the Central Body from 1 January 1952 is £1. 15., or, with 
Essays and Studies, New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 
1 January. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 

Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 25., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


